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THE  SIXTY-THIRD  BIRTH  DAT 


OF 


General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 


/^HE  suggestion  that  the  citizens  of  Louisville  should  publicly 
observe  Gen.  Grant's  sixty-third  birthday  was  first  made  just 

one  week  previous  to  the  day. 

His   serious   illness   and    gratifying   recover}-  from    immediate 

danger,  it  was  thought,  made  it  proper  that  his  birthday  so  soon  to 

occur  should  be  publicly  observed  in  some  congratulatory  manner. 
A  few  gentlemen  were    invited    to    meet  at   the    law  office  of 

Capt.  Thos.   Speed    to   consider   the   proposition,  and   determine 

how  it  might  be  carried  out.      They  were: 

Capt.  Thos.  Speed,  Union. 

Maj.  John  H.  Leathers,  Ex-Confederate. 

Col.  R.  M.  Kki.lv,  Union. 

Maj.  E.  H.  MCDONALD,  Ex-Confederate. 

Capt.  J.  B.  FlSHBACK,  Union. 

Capt.  W.  R.  ABBOTT,  Ex-Confederate. 

J<  »hn  Barrett,  Union. 

Maj.  B.  I*.  Camp,  Ex-Confederate. 

James  F.  Buckner,  Jr.,  Union. 

Capt.  Sam.  II.  Buchanan,  Ex-Confederate. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  day  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  some  expression  of  respect  and  sympathy  for  Gen. 
Grant.  It  was  also  determined  that  a  public  meeting  should  be 
called  at  one  of  the  principal  halls  of  the  city,  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th  day  of  April,  at  which  appropriate  resolutions  might  be 
adopted  and  addresses  made. 

The  following  committee  of  arrangements  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed : 

Maj.  John  H.  Leathers,  Chairman. 

Capt.  Thomas  Speed.  Maj.  J.  M.  Wright. 

Capt.  S.  H.  Buchanan.  Capt.  W.  R.  Abbott. 

Col.  Lewis  Buckner.  Col.  R.  M.  Kelly. 

Maj.  John  L.  Chilton.  Maj.  E.  H.  McDonald. 

Capt.  A.  A.  N orris.  Maj.  B.  F.  Camp. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Fishback.  John  Barrett. 


The  local  papers  were  requested  to  announce  the  proposed 
meeting,  and  they  did  so  in  the  following  terms : 

The  Courier-Journal  said  Editorially: 

Gen.  Grant's  Birthday. — It  is  proposed  by  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  soldiers  in  Louisville,  that  our  citizens  come 
together  Monday  night  to  express  their  sympathy  for  Gen.  Grant 
in  this  his  time  of  distress.  Such  a  suggestion  can  not  fail  to  meet 
from  our  citizens,  regardless  of  political  affiliations  or  past  services, 
the  heartiest  and  warmest  response. 

Gen.  Grant  belongs  now  to  no  party,  to  no  section;  he  is  the 
Nation's  soldier.  We  mav  differ,  we  do  differ,  concernine  his 
political  career,  but  as  a  soldier  he  was  brave  and  generous,  faith- 
ful to  his  countrv.  and  faithful  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances  to  those  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  gave  into  his  hands. 

Appomattox  is  a  field  to  be  recalled  with  feelings  of  patriotic 
pride  by  every  American  soldier.  It,  on  one  hand,  marks  the 
close  of  a  struggle  as  heroic  as  any  people  ever  made ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  remembered  as  the  final  triumph  which  was  marked  at 
its  close  by  magnanimity  rarer  than  courage  or  military  genius. 
Gen.  Grant  gave  by  his  word  all  the  pledges  required  of  those  he 
had  conquered,  and  in  the  face  of  bitter  partisan  passion  he  main- 
tained the  terms  of  that  surrender  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  Appo- 
mattox is  the  held  where  both  sides  conquered,  and  from  it  dates 
the  beginning  of  a  restored  Union. 

To-day  the  great  soldier  is  face  to  face  with  the  last  enemy, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  stirred  within  them.  It  is  fit  and 
proper  that  this  feeling  of  sympathy  and  patriotic  gratitude  should 
rind  expression  while  these  expressions  can  be  heard  by  the  dying 
soldier,  while  he  can  realize  that  all  political  or  sectional  barriers 
are  swept  away,  and  that  we  are  again  a  happily  united  people. 


The  Louisville  Post  Contained  this  Notice: 

TO  Honor  General  Grant. — It  is  suggested  by  several 
prominent  citizens  that  inasmuch  as  next  Monday  is  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  Gen.  Grant,  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea,  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  existing  circumstances,  to  observe  the  day  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  Arrangements  are  accordingly  being  made 
for  a  public  meeting  in  Louisville  on  that  day,  at  which  addresses 
and  resolutions  suitable  to  the  occasion  will  be  presented.  It  is 
likely  meetings  of  this  sort  will  be  held  all  over  the  countrv. 


The  Evening  Times  said  Editorially: 

Gen.  Grant  will  be  sixty-three  years  old  next  Monday,  and  it  is 
proposed  by  several  prominent  gentlemen  of  this  city  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  would  be  appropriate  that  the  day  be  recog- 
nized in  some  manner.  Gen.  Grant  occupies  a  plane  far  above 
partisan  politics,  and  about  his  bed  of  suffering  cluster  the  good 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  The  South  vies  with 
the  North  in  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  Louisville,  a  Southern 
city,  can  emphasize  this  feeling  in  no  handsomer  manner  than  by 
the  proposed  meeting  of  citizens,  without  regard  to  party  affilia- 
tions or  past  differences  of  opinion.  The  meeting  to-day  is  only  a 
suggestion :  there  is  no  doubt  that  next  Monday  evening  it  will  be 
an  earnest  reality,  when  our  citizens  will  express  in  tangible  form 
not-  alone  their  sympathy  with  the  great  and  dying  soldier,  but 
their  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  services  to  his  country. 


The  Louisville  Commercial  said  Editorially : 

Next  Monday,  the  27th  inst.,  is  the  anniversary  of  Gen. 
Grant's  birth.  A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  here  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  that  day  at  one  of  our  public  halls,  to  give  expression 
to  the  feeling  of  this  people  toward  him.  The  movement  has  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  citizens  of  all  parties,  and  of  men  who  served 
in  both  armies.      It  is  eminently  fitting  and  timely. 


It  was  also  announced  in  the  Press  Dispatches  that  Louisville 
would  observe  the  daw 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  as- 
contained  in  the  Courier-Journal  of  the  next  morning: 

GENERAL  GRANT'S  BIRTHDAY. 


The  Sixty-Third  Anniversary  Brilliantly  Commemorated. 


MASONIC  TEMPLE  DECORATED  AND  FILLED  WITH   PEOPLE 
TO  HONOR  THE  NAME  OF  THE  SUFFERING  SOLDIER. 


The  Past  Forgotten  in  Eloquent  Speeches  and  Kind  Words. 
Confederate  and  Federal  Soldiers  Ignited  in  Sentiment . 


Men  who  fought  in  opposing  ranks  on  the  battle-fields  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  patriotic  women  whose  sympathies  went  out 
for  the  North  and  South,  composed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence at  Masonic  Temple  last  night,  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the 
sixty-third  birthday  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  The  stage  and 
auditorium  were  handsomely  draped  with  mammoth  flags  and 
bright  strips  of  bunting.  Pots  of  blooming  flowers  gave  variety 
to  the  scene  and  shed  a  delicate  fragrance.  On  the  right  of  the 
stage,  mounted  on  an  easel,  was  a  large  picture  of  Gen.  Grant  in  a 
gilt  frame.  A  wreath  of  tender  vines  and  pretty  white  buds  and 
lilies  circled  round  the  frame. 

In  the  audience  were  many  of  the  leading  people  of  the  city. 
Every  seat  was  occupied,  and  in  the  rear  and  on  the  sides  there 
was  a  solid  fringe  of  eager  listeners.  The  gallery  was  also  com- 
fortably filled,  the  majority  being  colored  people,  who  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  applaud.  The  most  harmonious  feeling  pre- 
vailed. The  stage  setting  was  handsome  and  appropriate,  and 
flanked  as  it  was  by  flags  and  occupied  by  men  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  late  strife,  presented  an  imposing  appearance. 


^O 


»N«  _ 


CAPT.  LEATHERS'  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Capt.  John  H.  Leathers, 
who  eloquently  defined  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  closed  by 
nominating  Hon.  Horatio  W.  Bruce,  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  which  nomination  was 
unanimously  adopted.      Capt.  Leathers  said: 

"The  hearts  of  the  American  people  have  been  touched,  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Nation  have  been  aroused  by  the 
affliction  and  the  patient  suffering  of  its  most  renowned  living  citi- 
zen, Gen.  LT.  S.  Grant.  Whatever  differences  may  have  separated 
us  in  the  past,  as  a  people,  we  gather  on  this  occasion,  without 
regard  to  part}'  lines  or  political  bias,  to  bun-  our  differences,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  in  the  grave  of  forgetfulness,  and  to  mingle 
our  sympathies  and  unite  our  prayers  in  mutual  petition  in  behalf 
of  the  old  hero,  who  has  unflinchingly  stood  the  storms  of  an  hun- 
dred battle-fields,  and  who  now  stands  face  to  face  with  the  last 
enemy  with  the  same  fortitude  and  unflinching  courage  which  has 
marked  his  whole  life,  and  which  will  render  his  name  illustrious 
upon  the  pages  of  American  history.  [Applause.]  An  humble 
representative  of  the  Southern  side  in  the  late  war,  and  one  who 
cherishes  with  love  and  veneration  the  immortal  names  of  Lee, 
and  Jackson,  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  stands  here  to-night, 
with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  affection  for  Gen.  Grant  in  his 
affliction.  And  could  the  survivors  of  the  two  great  armies  which 
fought  the  battles  of  the  late  war,  be  drawn  up  to-day  in  two  great 
lines  to  give  expression  of  their  feeling  toward  Gen.  Grant,  I  feel  I 
risk  nothing  in  saying  that  the  sentiments  I  utter  to-night  would 
meet  as  hearty  a  response  from  the  Southern  line  as  from  the 
other.  The  war  is  over  now;  the  issues  which  brought  about  the 
war  are  dead  issues.  Henceforth  and  forever  the  names  of  Lee 
and  Grant,  Jackson  and  Sherman,  and  Johnston  and  Thomas,  and 
a  host  of  other  noble  names  on  both  sides,  will  be  the  common 
heritage  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children.      We  enjoy, 

(as  citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
to  suggest  this  graceful  and  timely  act  of  meeting  together  and 
giving  formal  expression  of  our  sympathy  to  Gen.  Grant,  and,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  pleasant  duty 
devolves  upon  me  to  introduce  the  permanent  Chairman.  In 
obedience  to  duty,  I  have  the  honor  to  name  the  Hon.  H.  W. 
Bruce  a^  Chairman." 


I 


JUDGE  BRUCE'S  ADDRESS. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  thank  you  gratefully  for  the 
honor  just  conferred.  As  you  are  all  aware,  we  have  assembled 
this  evening  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  a  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen.  We  assemble  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  sadness. 
While  we  all  hope  for  the  best,  yet  we  fear  the  cold  hand  of  Death 
has  ahead}'  fixed  its  grasp  upon  him.  We  come  together  without 
distinction  of  party,  creed  or  color,  turning  our  backs  upon  these 
past  differences,  which  we  have  buried  in  the  tomb  of  a  divided 
country.      Many  of  us  here  followed  the  flag  during  the  late  war 

!  under  which  were  marshaled  the  hosts  which  fought  against  the 
hosts  commanded  by  Gen.  Grant.  But  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  product  of  our  great  American  country ;  that  he  has  been 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  country  which  we  all  love,  and 
believe,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  country  on  the  globe; 
and  that  he  has  been  twice  the  civil  successor  of  the  incomparable 
Washington ;  and  that  he  is  going  down  to  the  tomb  with  both  his 
military  and  civic  escutcheons  untarnished. 

At  this  stage  of  our  proceedings  it  were  inopportune  in  me  to 
attempt  a  delineation  of  the  character  and  career  of  Gen.  Grant. 
That  will  be  amply  done  by  distinguished  speaker-,  later  on. 

I  ask  permission,  however,  to  repeat  one  piece  of  testimony 
in  our  distinguished  hero's  behalf;  not  because  his  reputation  or 
fame  needs  any  such  support,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  facts 
which  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  the  man  and  the  time-  in 
which  he  so  conspicuously  figured,  of  which  I  believe  no  record 
has  been  made.  Most  of  you  are  aware  that  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress.  One  day  during  the  first  half  of  the 
war,  I  -aw,  not  a  Confederate  Brigadier,  but  a  Confederate  Major 
General,  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  Gen.  McCown,  of  Tennessee ,  whom  I  knew  quite  well.  I 
joined  him  and  engaged  him  in  conversation.  Knowing  that  he 
had  graduated  at  West  Point  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Union 
General-,  I  inquired  of  him,  'General,  whom  do  you  regard  as  the 
greatest  General  on  the  other  side — McClellan,  I  suppose?'  He 
replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation:  'No.  McClellan  is  not 
their  greate-t  man.  Grant  is  a  head  and  shoulders  above  anv 
other  man  on  their  side,  and  if  this  war  last  long  you  will  see  that 
what  I  tell  you  is  true.  He  is  a  reticent,  undemonstrative  man, 
but  he  has  latent  powers,  which  action  will  bring  out,  possessed  by- 
no  other  man  on  that  side.  I  was  at  West  Point  with  him  ;  served 
in  the  army  with  him  :  have  had  many  a  jolly  time  with  him  and  I 
know  him.'  Have  not  subsequent  events  justified  Gen.  McCown's 
opinion  and  verified  his  prediction?" 


il 


REV.  T.  T.  EATON,  D.  D., 

Pastor  of  the  Fourth   and    Walnut   Baptist    Church,    at   the 
request  of  the   Chairman ,   invoked  Divine  blessing: 

*'Oh!  God;  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  humbly  invoke  thy 
blessing  upon  this  meeting.  We  thank  Thee  for  what  this  meeting 
means.  We  thank  Thee  for  putting  it  in  the  hearts  of  this  people 
to  gather  here  to  express  their  sympathy  for  a  suffering  fellow-citizen 
who  has  been  greatly  honored  and  highly  estesmed  among  men, 
and  whose  fame  has  added  lustre  to  our  country.  And  now  we 
ask  Thy  blessing  upon  this  meeting.  Grant  that  all  political  and 
sectional  bitterness  may  be  forgotten,  and  that  no  remark  may  be 
made  here  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasion,  and  with  the  sympa- 
thy we  come  to  express  for  the  distinguished  sufferer  in  New  York. 
We  pray  that  all  over  our  land  all  ill-will  may  be  obliterated  and 
all  differences  ma}-  be  forgotten  in  the  kindly  feelings  that  are 
cherished  for  him  in  whose  honor  we  are  gathered.  We  pray  Thy 
blessing  upon  Gen.  Grant  in  his  suffering.  May  his  mind  be 
stayed  upon  God,  for  'Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee.'  Give  him  an  abiding  sense  of  Thy 
presence,  and  may  he  know  that  underneath  are  the  Everlasting 
Arms.  And  when  the  time  shall  come  for  him  to  close  his  earthly 
life,  grant  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  say — T  have  fought  the 
good  fight;  I  have  finished  the  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith,  and 
to  thy  great  name  shall  be  all  the  glory,  forever.'  We  ask  it  all 
for  Jesus'  sake,  Amen.'' 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  Capt.  John  L.  Chilton  arose 
and  moved  that  Major  E.  H.  McDonald  be  elected  secretary  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  members  of  the  press,  assistant  secretaries. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Major  McDonald  was  Major  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Cavalry, 
and  received  a  parole  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
While  this  parole  was  in  his  possession  he  was  threatened  with 
arrest  and  personal  violence,  but  upon  exhibition  of  Gen.  Grant's 
parole  and  a  dispatch  being  sent  to  inquire  what  effect  it  would 
have  in  affording  him  protection,  a  reply  was  received  from  Gen. 
Grant's  Headquarters  that  Major  McDonald  should  be  protected 
at  all  hazards. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  ELECTED. 


Capt.  Fishback,  a  Union  soldier,  placed  in  nomination  the  fol- 
lowing Vice  Presidents,  who  were  unanimously  elected  and  invited 
to  take  seats  with  the  speakers  on  the  stage : 


Hon.  P.  Booker  Reed. 
Gen.  S.  \Y.  Price. 
Col.  T.  B.  Fairleigh. 
Col.  Jas.  F.  Buckner. 
Capt.  S.  E.  Jones. 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Griffiths. 
Hon.  D.  P.  Faulds. 
Maj.  John  H.  Weller. 
Maj.  W.  J.  Davis. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Kinkead. 
Maj.  John  B.  Pirtle. 
Judge  L.  H.  Noble. 
Judge  W.  F.  Bullock. 
Capt.  Silas  F.  Miller. 
W.  H.  Meffert. 
Samuel  L.  Avery. 
Wm.  McDonald. 
Col.  Horace  Scott. 
J.  Smith  Speed. 
J.  J.  Fischer. 
Capt.  J.  M.  Huston. 
Capt.  A.  J.  Gross. 
Capt.  Alt'.  Winston. 
Capt.  Geo.  Eastin. 
Maj.  A.  C.  Semple. 


Hon.  \V.  N.  Haldeman. 
Maj.  Clint  McClarty. 

Col.  Dudley  Haydon. 
Dr.  Wm.  Bailey. 
Col.  J.  L.  Treanor. 
Maj.  Geo.  K.  Speed. 
Capt.  T.  F.  Cummins. 
Capt.  R.  S.  Walker. 
Maj.  J.  M.  Wright. 
Col.  J.  K.  Faulkner. 
John  S.  Dovey. 
Gen.  J.  A.  Ekin. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Morris. 
Geo.  H.  Hull. 
Geo.  Rufus  Saxton. 
John  M.  Robinson. 
John  Barret. 
Capt.  J.  L.  Jackman. 
Gen.  Green  Clay  Smith. 
W.  Pappendick. 
Col.  M.  H.  Wright. 
Thos.  H.  Sherley. 
Hon.  J.  K.  Goodloe. 
Hon.  Harvey  Watterson. 
Judge  James  Harlan. 


Col.  John  Mason  Brown  arose  in  the  audience  and  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  twelve  to  prepare  and  report  ap- 
propriate resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  AND  ADOPTED. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions : 
Col.  John  Mason  Brown,  Chairman;  Judge  Wm.  L.  Jackson, 
Judge  T.  L.  Burnett,  Col.  R.  M.  Kelly,  Gen.  J.  B.  Castleman, 
Maj.  John  Speed,  Capt.  W.  R.  Abbott,  Maj.  D.  W.  Sanders, 
Judge  John  W.  Barr,  Col.  Andrew  Cowan,  Capt.  Silas  F.  Miller, 
and  Judge  Emmett  Field. 

The  committee  retired,  and  after  a  few  minutes  reported  the 
following  resolutions: 

'This  assemblage  of  the  people  of  Louisville,  representing  all 
phases  of  political  opinion,  and  numbering  many  men  who  bore 
their  part  in  the  struggle  of  civil  war — some  in  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  others  beneath  the  Confederate  flag — has  come  together 
to  express  sentiments  common  to  the  people  of  the  whole  land, 
and  which  find  their  appropriate  utterance  on  this  day. 

'The  name  and  fame  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  are  insepara- 
bly associated  with  the  greatest  events  of  the  most  critical  period 
of  American  history. 

"The  glory  of  his  achievement  is  measured  not  less  by  the 
greatness  of  the  military  chiefs  whom  he  opposed  than  by  the 
devoted  valor  of  the  armies  he  overcame.  The  results  of  that 
war,  in  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  leader,  are  the  heritage  of  all 
Americans  alike. 

"A  sincere  and  universal  loyalty  has  come  from  the  fiery  strife 
of  civil  war.  A  renewed  and  assured  nationality  has  sprung  from 
fratricidal  conflict.  The  men  who  fought  on  bloodiest  fields  can 
to-day,  in  all  honor  and  all  truth,  grasp  fraternal  hands  and  claim 
a  united  country  as  their  own. 

"A  free  and  great  people  should  not  regard  with  indifference, 
in  the  time  of  his  affliction,  the  most  conspicuous  actor  in  such 
mighty  events;  therefore,  be  it 

"/^r-vv/rw/,  That  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the  citizens 
of  Louisville  do  extend  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  their  profound 
sympathy  in  his  illness  and  suffering,  and  they  congratulate  him 
that  his  life  has  been  spared,  through  so  great  peril,  to  another 
birthday. 

'That  the  people  of  our  city,  in  common  with  our  fellow-citi- 
zens throughout  the  land,  remember  with  pride  the  humanity  that 
marked  his  military  successes,  the  absolute  faith  of  his  military 
engagements,  and  that  undeviating  purpose  and  resolution  with 
which  he  illustrated  the  American  character.  And  bearing  in 
mind  the  important  part  he  has  borne  as  a  public  servant,  they 
trust  that  there  may  be  vouchsafed  him  a  restoration  to  health, 
and  peaceful  and  happy  years  of  a  green  old  age." 


ol.  John  Mason  Brown  supplemented   the   resolutions 
stirring  address.      He  was   frequently  applauded,  and  spoke  feel- 
ingly as  follows  : 

" Mr '.  Chairman  : — The  committee,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
preparation  of  such  resolutions  as  should  express  the  sentiments  of 
this  meeting,  have  directed  me  to  report  the  paper  which  has  just 
been  read,  and  to  move  its  adoption. 

P  Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  ending  of  our  mighty 
civil  war.  The  passions  of  those  tumultuous  times  have  cooled. 
We  are  wiser  and  juster  than  then,  and  in  the  light  of  events  we 
see  how  each,  in  his  own  appointed  sphere,  greater  or  more  ob- 
scure as  it  might  be,  wrought  better  than  he  knew. 

We  have  lived  t<>  see  the  bitterness  of  strife  forgotten,  and  to 
claim  as  the  glory  of  the  entire  country  what  seemed  once  but 
sectional  and  local.  The  time  has  come  when  the  just  pride  of 
Americans  overleaps  the  barriers  that  bayonets  once  made,  to 
claim  for  the  whole  country  the  renown  of  Lee  and  Jackson  and 
the  achievements  of  Grant  and  Sherman. 

We  are  met  to  express  that  generous  sympathy  which  all  our 
people  feel  for  a  great  man  in  the  hour  of  his  suffering.  We  are 
here  to  testify  that  the  events  gone  by  have  left  no  acerbity  of 
feeling,  and  that  the  accomplished  facts  of  history  are  accepted, 
and  the  outlook  of  our  country's  future  embraced  with  sincerity 
and  loyalty. 

In  this  great  assembly  there  are  men  of  every  creed  and  of 
every  political  persuasion.  Numbers  of  those  who  wore  the  gray 
are  present.  The  soldiers  of  Lee  and  the  soldiers  of  Grant  are 
here.  The  civilian  of  every  vocation  i^  with  us,  and  from  even- 
heart  goes  out  as  I  am  persuaded,  a  feeling  of  the  sincerest  sym- 
pathy for  the  hero  of  the  historic  name. 

It  is  because  his  noblest  deeds  have  become  the  property  of  all 
our  people.  It  is  because  the  great  victories  were  sullied  by  no 
inhumanity  and  tarnished  by  no  mean  revenge.  Armies  were 
disbanded  on  the  plighted  faith  of  a  commander,  who  has  given 


us  to  boast  that  the  American  people  keep  faith  even  in  the  time 
of  hottest  passion.  And  it  is  because  the  hearts  of  men  feel  that 
a  people's  gratitude  is  due  to  the  great  soldier  whose  conspicuous 
deeds  illustrate  the  most  important  pages  of  our  history. 

And  in  the  republic,  now  so  happily  assured  of  domestic  con- 
cord and  solidarity,  is  presented  a  fact  never  before  witnessed 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  without  loss  of  dignity,  with- 
out forfeit  of  any  man's  self-respect  or  manhood,  a  whole  people 
has  been  unified  in  this  brief  space ;  not  by  vengeful  punishment  of 
the  overpowered,  not  by  statutes  of  discrimination,  not  by  terrorism 
or  base  arts,  but  by  ihe  spread  of  intelligent  and  true  fraternity 
and  the  recognition  of  the  greatness  and  freedom  of  our  strength- 
ened land. 

Our  fathers,  when  they  launched  the  ship  of  our  State,  adopted 
in  an  almost  prophetic  spirit,  the  mottos  of  its  great  seal.  On 
the  one  side  the  words  'Annuit  Coeptis'  —  'He  smiled  upon  our 
Undertakings' — ascribed  to  divine  aid  the  creation  of  the  nation. 
The  obverse  bears  the  legend  'Novus  Ordo  Saeclorum' — 'a  New 
Order  of  the  Ages' — in  prophetic  anticipation  of  that  time  when 
the  infant  Republic  was  to  become  the  bulwark  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  It  is  because  it  has  fulfilled  this  hope  that  we  are  this 
day  a  united  people. 

And  in  this  new  and  established  order,  accepting  the  greater 
destiny  that  has  been  devolved  upon  them,  our  people,  one  and 
all,  are  loyal  and  true.  The  country  of  the  future  is  the  outgrowth 
of  what  seemed  our  madness  and  passion.  If  men  yet  feel  the 
pulse  of  gratitude,  must  not  every  heart  overflow  with  generous 
pride  and  thanks  for  a  great  and  preserved  Nation? 

It  is  the  man,  who  more  than  any  living  man,  aided  to  pre- 
serve this  nation  for  us,  that  we  speak  and  think  to-night.  It  is  of 
the  resolute,  the  brave,  the  determined  soldier,  the  faith-keeping 
soldier,  the  humane  victor,  that  we  talk.  It  is  for  the  great  man, 
suffering  in  patience  and  dignity,  that  we  all  send  forth  our  sym- 
pathy.     It  is  for  Grant  that  we  echo  a  Nation's  benedictions." 


Chairman  Bruce  said  that  before  the  resolutions  were  reported 
for  adoption,  it  was  in  order  to  call  upon  some  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  present  for  speeches.  He  introduced  Gen.  Alpheus 
Baker,  of  the  Confederate  arm}-.  Gen.  Baker's  name  was  loudly 
greeted.      He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause. 

GEX.  ALPHEUS   BAKER'S  ADDRESS. 

" Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  United  States  of  America 
exhibits  a  spectacle  to-day  unexampled  in  its  history;  one  which 
assures  us,  as  satisfactorily  as  human  conduct  can,  of  the  reconcil- 
iation of  our  people,  and  that,  notwithstanding  past  dissensions 
and  'wild  brother  wars,'  there  reigns  among  us  peace  and  good 
will  to  one  another. 

In  a  land  which,  almost  within  the  recollection  of  our  children 
not  yet  of  age,  was  drenched  with  fraternal  blood,  we  see  here 
to-night,  in  a  great  city  on  the  borders  of  the  South,  men  who 
wore  the  gray  and  men  who  wore  the  blue,  each  equally  proud  of 
having  worn  them  worthily,  assembled  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  the  commander  of  the  armies  which  disastrously  defeated 
the  hopes  of  the  one  and  gloriously  crowned  those  of  the  other. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  it  affords  the 
smcerest  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  commemoration. 

It  was  a  great  victory  over  the  arms  of  men  which  that  com- 
mander has  achieved  ;  one  which  immortalized  him  as  a  soldier, 
and  placed  his  name  in  history  among  the  masters  of  the  art  of 
war.  But  it  is  a  more  amazing  victory  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
won  by  this  same  illustrious  personage  since  the  war,  which  we 
would  also  gratefully  celebrate  to-night.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
United  States  who.  while  he  yet  lived,  could  receive  such  a  tribute 
as  this  celebration  signifies.  None  who  has  thus  secured  the 
regard  and  veneration  of  all  the  people  North,  East,  West  and 
South,  excepting  only  him,  to  whom  'when  hope  itself  had  given 
o'er  and  e'en  despair  could  prompt  no  more,'  that  South  lowered 
her  standards  at  Appomattox  'just  twenty  years  ago.' 


This  extraordinary  tribute  to  a  living  man  is  offered,  not  alone 
because  he  was  the  victorious  commander  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  greatest  civil  war  that  has  happened  since  the 
birth  of  Christ,  nor  alone  because  he  has  been  twice  President  of 
the  greatest  republic  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  With  and 
beyond  this,  it  is  the  tribute  paid  by  all  our  people  to  a  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  exhibited  by  him  since  the  war,  which  did  honor 
to  human  nature,  and  which  will  be  as  imperishable  in  the  recol- 
lections of  men  as  all  the  victories  he  won.  It  is  to  show  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  he  who,  on  a  visit  to  the  South  im- 
mediately after  the  war,  first  did  justice  to  the  sincerity  with  which 
her  heroic  people  had  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  ; 
he  who  never  uttered  one  ungenerous  word  of  exultation  at  their 
prostrate  and  desolated  state,  and  did  naught  to  add  unnecessary 
humiliation  to  their  overthrow. 

It  is  to  show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  how  promptly  he 
interposed  himself  between  the  surges  of  passion  and  of  vengeance 
that  threatened  to  sweep  over  the  people  he  had  vanquished,  at  a 
crisis  when  he  was  the  only  bulwark  upon  earth  that  was  strong 
enough  to  stem  that  tide. 

It  is  to  show  that  we  have  not  forgotten,  that  we  never  can  for- 
get, how,  sublimely,  in  the  face  of  President  Johnson  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  War,  he  thing  his  victorious  sword  into  the  trembling 
scales  of  justice  and  demanded,  at  the  peril  of  its  surrender,  the 
preservation  of  that  faith  which,  at  the  head  of  a  triumphant  army, 
he  had  pledged  to  Robert  Lee  and  those  shattered  Spartan  bands 
that  stood  ready  to  die  at  his  command. 

W'hat  student  of  history  does  not  know  that  if  Gen.  Grant  had 
sided  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  in  disregarding  the 
terms  of  that  surrender,  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  country 
then  was,  our  scaffolds  would  have  streamed  with  blood;  that 
scenes  which  Poland  and  Ireland  have  witnessed  would  have  been 
re-enacted  here  ;  and  that  seeds  of  undying  bitterness  would  have 
been  sown  in  the  bosoms  of  millions  of  Southern  men  and  women 
to  spring  up  lor  evil  in  the  hearts  of  their  posterity?  And  who 
doubts  that  this  is  why,  now  that. the  might)'  passions  of  that  day 
have  cooled,  the  North  and  the  South  rise  up  to  do  honor  to  that 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  which  thus  averted  a  state  of  things  that 
in  a  time  of  so-called  peace  would  have  crimsoned  the  pages  of 
American  history,  and  long  retarded  that  reconciliation  so  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  sentiments  which  have  been,  and  will  be, 
here  expressed  to-night — a  reconciliation  which  lends  fresh  luster 
to  the  diadem  that  crowns  'the  greatest'  of  the  virtues,  and  which, 


under  God's  blessing,  has  reunited  our  country  in  bonds  that  civil 
war  will  strive  to  sunder  nevermore? 

It  is  for  this,  and  to  afford  to  him,  while  heaven  yet  spares  him 
to  us,  all  the  gratification  which  the  assurance  that  he  possesses  the 
sympathy,  the  love,  and  the  reverence  of  his  people  can  minister, 
that  they  have  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  happy  day  which  gave 
to  the  world  and  to  our  country  such  a  man  as  Gen.  Grant,  and 
that  men  who  once  met  each  other  on  the  fiery  crest  of  battle — 
those  who  followed  him  as  well  as  those  who  followed  Lee — have 
come  together  in  this  fair  city  of  Louisville,  heartily,  cordially, 
affectionately  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Grant,  and,  with  all 
the  fervor  that  sincerity  can  inspire,  to  say  God  spare  him  and  God 
bless  him  ! ' ' 

At  the  conclusion,  Gen.  Baker  was  loudly  applauded. 


>k 


COL.  BUCKNER'S  DEEP  VENERATION. 


Col.  James  F.  Buckner  was  introduced  as  a  gallant  Federal 
soldier.  His  address  was  brief,  but  pointed,  and  was  heartily 
applauded.      It  was  as  follows  : 

"I  am  profoundly  gratified  to  be  permitted  to  be  present  to- 
night. We  have  assembled,  not  for  the  advancement  of  any 
political  object,  but  to  manifest  in  a  more  enlarged  sense  our 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  We  are  unwill- 
ing to  wait  until  the  ground  closes  over  him  before  we  express  our 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  our  sympathy  for  him  amidst  his 
great  suffering.  Gen.  Grant  has  now  reached  his  sixty-third  birth- 
day. Sprung  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  he  has  illustrated 
in  his  life  and  history  the  value  of  our  republican  institutions. 
Educated  at  the  national  military  school,  that  education,  it  seems, 
only  made  him  desirous  to  be  useful  to  his  country, without  awaken- 
ing, even  in  his  martial  nature,  a  thirst  for  military  glory.  Can  a 
more  noble  name  be  found  in  history  than  that  of  our  great  com- 
mander? Standing  now  on  the  outer  edge  of  humanity,  all  can 
treat  his  public  acts  with  justice.  Ambition  did  not  unsheathe  his 
sword.  It  was  not  conquest  that  he  sought.  It  was  not  to  win  a 
crown,  or  dethrone  a  sovereign,  or  annex  a  kingdom,  that  he  led 
armies.  He  levied  no  tribute  upon  the  vanquished.  He  appro- 
priated to  himself  no  trophies.  He  indulged  in  no  resentments. 
Engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  he  abandoned  them  only 
when  the  country  needed  his  services.  He  kept  the  blessings  of 
peace  constantly  in  view.  While  vigorous  in  action,  no  one  was 
more  generous  when  triumphant.  His  aim  was  not  self  glory,  but 
peace  to  the  country.  When  peace  was  restored  he  rejoiced  at  it. 
He  never  indulged  in  bitterness.  The  men  he  met  in  conflict  were 
his  own  countrymen,  of  his  own  blood,  and  he  always  felt  that 
some  day  they  would  be  his  friends.  And  now  in  his  great  afflic- 
tion, how  grateful  to  him  to  receive  these  testimonials  of  regard 
from  the  people  all  over  the  country  on,  perhaps,  this  last  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth.  How  it  will  rejoice  the  generous  heart  of  the 
old  hero  to  know  that  it  is  not  now  declared  that  he  hails  from 
Appomattox,  but  from  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 


JUDGE  BURNETT'S  EULOGY  OF  GRANT. 

Judge  Theodore  L.  Burnett,  a  former  member  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  paid  his  respects  in  the  following  eloquent  speech. 
Judge  Burnett  was  applauded  to  the  echo: 

"Mr.  President.  Ludies  and  Gentlemen  : — In  commemora- 
ting this,  the  sixty-third  birthday  of  Gen.  Grant,  we  honor  ourselves. 
There  is  no  item  in  the  inventory  of  the  nation's  wealth  so  precious, 
so  priceless  in  the  estimation  of  the  patriot,  as  the  name  and  fame 
of  him  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  State.  To  us 
the  life  of  such  a  man  not  only  in  a  peculiar  manner  illustrates  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  American  institutions,  but  furnishes  a  high  ex- 
ample by  which  coming  generations  may  be  guided.  It  is  an 
ever-flowing  fountain  of  patriotism.  He  who  has  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  mankind  is  the  greatest  public  benefactor,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  nation's  gratitude  as  such.  His  life,  service, 
name  and  fame,  are  the  common  property  of  the  nation.  It  be- 
longs to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  high  and  the  low  ;  it  is  appre- 
ciated alike  in  the  cabin  and  in  the  palace.  It  is  a  nation's  heritage, 
and  whether  preserved  in  marble,  bronze  or  granite,  perpetuated  in 
written  volumes  or  in  tradition,  it  is  revered  alike  by  all. 

Whether  we  take  the  chapter  of  Gen.  Grant's  life  at  Shiloh, 
measuring  strength  and  genius  with  the  illustrious  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  or  on  the  red  fields  of  Virginia  joining  issues  upon  'the 
sharp  edge  of  battle,'  or  at  Appomattox,  where  the  last  touch  was 
given  to  the  completion  of  that  monument  to  military  genius  erected 
by  himself,  to  which  all  the  civilized  world  did  honor,  when  above 
the  'victor's  wreath'  he  placed  on  the  very  apex  of  that  column 
the  sublimest  illustration  of  human  magnanimity  in  declining  to 
receive  the  surrendered  sword  of  the  immortal  Lee ;  or  inexperi- 
enced and  untaught  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  sum- 
moned by  his  countrymen  to  preside  as  their  Chief  Executive,  in 
one  and  all  it  marks  the  grandest  individual  development  of  this 
age. 

His  afflictions  have  called  forth  a  nation's  sympathy.  May  it 
not  be  that  this,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate in  his  person  the  beauties  of  a  reunited,  grateful  American 
brotherhood.  For  this  day,  from  this,  the  center  of  our  popula- 
tion, to  the  indented  lines  of  our  territorial  limit,  fifty  millions  of 
American  people  unite  in  earnest  prayer  that  he  may  be  long 
spared  to  us." 


;APT.  SPEED'S  MEMORY  OE  THE  OLD  HERO. 

Another  gallant  Union  soldier,"  said  Chairman  Bruce,  arising 
and  introducing  Capt.  Thomas  Speed.  His  remarks  were  forcibly 
made,  and  at  the  conclusion  elicited  a  burst  of  prolonged  applause. 
They  were  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Chairman: — I  have  always  felt  that  no  one  could  have 
a  warmer  heart  toward  Gen.  Grant  than  my  own.  I  served  in  his 
armies  and  belonged  to  his  party.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to 
manifest  or  express  more  love  to  Gen.  Grant  than  that  which  I 
have  seen  manifested  for  him  by  those  of  the  other  arm}'  and  oppo- 

(site  party,  since  trouble  came  upon  him.  In  the  preparations  for 
this  meeting,  the  ex-Confederates  have  come  forward  with  a  zeal 
and  cordiality  which  could  not  be  surpassed.  Indeed,  let  me  tes- 
tily that  in  these  preparations,  the  men  who  endured  the  hardships 
of  war  under  the  banners  of  Gen.  Lee,  once  more  bade  defiance  to 
storm  and  rain,  leaving  the  shelter  of  their  homes  in  a  tempest  of 
the  elements,  to  make  these  arrangements  in  honor  of  Gen.  Grant. 
In  this  Southern  city,  the  proposition  to  observe  this  day  was 
first  conceived.  The  movement  inaugurated  here  has  been  taken 
up  throughout  the  country.  And  here  let  me  take  the  liberty  of 
speaking  of  another  noble  act  to  be  credited  to  our  city.  To  our 
own  Representative  in  Congress  is  largely  due  the  passage  of  the 
bill    restoring  Gen.  Grant  to  the  arm}-.      When  that  bill  was  in 


danger  of  failing,  by  reason  of  its  position  on  the  calendar,  the 
Hon.  Albert  Willis,  by  a  quick  and  skillful  movement  in  parlia- 
mentary tactics,  opened  the  way  lor  it  to  be  put  upon  its  passage, 
and  it  became  a  law. 

The  hearts  of  the  people  have  warmed  to  Gen.  Grant  in  his 
troubles,  and  all  these  tokens  of  regard  are  based  upon  the  profound 
respect  which  all  feel  for  him  as  a  great  and  true  man.  We  may 
be  sure  his  heart,  which  i>  full  of  kindness  and  generosity  to  others, 
will  be  touched  by  the  sympathy  manifested  for  him  to-day. 

I  recently  looked  upon  the  Washington  monument,  and  I  ques- 
tioned if  there  would  ever  be  built  to  mortal  man  another  such* 
grand  memorial.  It  then  came  into  my  mind  that  one  of  the 
great  men  of  this  earth  is  honored  by  an  infinitely  grander  object, 
for  the  name  of  Sir  William  Herschel  is  perpetuated  by  a  planet 
Yet  when  I  look  upon  this  magnificent  audience,  and  listen  to  the 
utterances  here  delivered,  and  as  I  recall  that  this  day  is  thus 
observed  all  over  this  land,  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  monument 
or  memorial  so  grand  as  the  inscription  of  a  great  name  upon  the 
heart  of  the  American  people. 


WILLIS  SPEAKS  OF  THE  RETIREMENT  BILL. 

Congressman  Albert  S.Willis  was  next  called  upon.  As  he 
approached  the  audience  from  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  round 
after  round  of  applause  went  up.      Mr.  Willis  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — This  anniversary 
is  indeed  a  most  remarkable  and  impressive  event.  Here,  in  the 
border  city  of  our  fair  South-land;  here,  in  the  metropolis  of  a 
State  which  sent  its  full  quota  to  the  Confederate  armies,  we  have 
met  to-night  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  that  great  military  chief- 
tain who  overthrew  that  Confederacy  and  re-established  the  union 
of  all  the  States.  And,  more  remarkable  still,  all  professions,  all 
classes  all  parties,  are  here  united.  The  Confederate  and  the 
Federal,  the  Democrat  and  the  Republican — we  all  are  proud 
to-night  to  call  Ulysses  S.  Grant  our  countryman;  we  rejoice  in 
common  that  the  uplifted  dart  of  death  has  been  stayed;  we  send 
our  happy  congratulations  upon  his  sixty-third  birthday,  and  hope 
that  many,  many  years  of  honor,  of  prosperity,  and  of  happiness 
may  stretch  out  in  the  future  before  him.  The  military  fame  of 
Gen.  Grant  has  been  well  and  properly  referred  to.  It  forms  a 
part ;  it  marks  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  the  history  of  this 
or  of  any  country.  Not  only  here,  but  wherever  the  name  of 
America  has  gone,  his  fame  has  gone  with  it;  and  when  he  had 
retired,  and  his  term  had  expired  as  President  of  this  great  Union, 
and  as  a  simple  private  citizen  was  making  his  tour  around  the 
world,  we  all  recollect  with  grateful  pride,  as  Americans,  how  the 
monarchs  of  the  world  stood  uncovered  in  his  simple  presence. 
But,  sir,  higher  than  military  genius,  greater  than  military  fame, 
are  the  victories  that  he  has  achieved  in  peace.  Well  have  you, 
Gen.  Baker,  referred  to  that  memorable  period,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  moved  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance  at  which  no  one  could 
express  surprise  or  complaint,  the  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  that  peerless  soldier,  Robert  E.  Lee.  We  all  recollect  how  at 
that  moment,  Gen.  Grant  intervened  and  declared,  in  the  words  of 
your  resolutions,  that  he  would  maintain  the  absolute  faith  of  his 
militarv  engagements,  and  that  the  parole  of  honor  given  to  Robt. 
E     Lee   should   be   maintained,  and   thus  the  tide  of  feeling  was 
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turned  back,  and  safety  and  reunion  became  possible  in  our  land. 
Nor  will  you  forget  how  at  that  time  it  was  his  magnanimity,  it 
was  his  generosity  that  rolled  back  the  tide  of  sectional  hate  and 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  our  Southern  brethren  those  seeds  of  fra- 
ternal love  and  patriotism  that  have  gloriously  grown  until  now 
their  grateful  shade  covers  the  whole  land.  His  kindly  treatment 
of  Robt,  E.  Lee  and  of  the  Southern  army,  at  Appomattox,  did 
more  to  put  down  the  rebellion  than  all  the  bayonets  and  shotted 
guns  of  the  battle  field. 

Nor  will  we  forget  the  noble  courage  that  he  displayed  in 
righting,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  wrong  done  by  him  to  that  gallant 
soldier,  Fitz  John  Porter.  We  remember  how  he  rose  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  occasion,  and  with  that  high  moral  courage  that 
dares  to  admit  that  he  has  been  wrong,  came  from  his  pen  the 
vindication  which  secured  to  Gen.  Porter  justice  at  the  hands  of 
his  government. 

These  are  memories  that  make  the  name  of  Gen.  Grant 
dear  to  all  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  when  the  flowers  that  fair  hands 
have  twined  around  yonder  portrait  have  withered  and  gone  to 
waste,  other  flowers — flowers  of  love,  of  sympathy  and  of  memory — 
will  bloom  in  fadeless  beaut}'  and  exhale  their  living  fragrance 
forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  worthy  friend,  Capt.  Speed,  has  paid  me 
the  high  and  unexpected  compliment  of  connecting  my  name  with 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Grant.  It  may  there- 
fore be  proper  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  that  act — an  act  which 
I  believe  touched  his  heart  nearer  than  an)'  act  of  his  countrymen, 
great  and  numerous  as  have  been  the  honors  the)'  have  laid  at  his 
feet.  In  the  closing  hour  of  the  last  Congress,  a  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative, Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  to  pass  the  bill  retiring  Gen.  Grant.  No  similar  bill 
had  ever  been  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  therefore  opposed  it  as  establishing  a  new  and  danger- 
ous precedent.  To  those,  however,  it  was  a  fit  answer,  'Our 
country  had  but  one  General  of  the  army,  and  but  one  Gen.  Grant ; ' 
and  so  it  was  that  when  the  vote  was  taken  there  were  found  over 
two-thirds  of  the  Representatives  in  that  Congress  willing  and 
ready  to  do  this  tardy  justice  to  the  brave  old  soldier.  [Applause.  ] 
And  to  the  honor  of  every  member  of  that  Congress,  be  it  said, 
that  although  a  single  dilatory  motion  would  have  defeated  the 
bill — it  having  been  brought  up  in  the  last  half-hour  of  the  session, 
and  although  it  was  the  privilege  of  an)-  and  of  each  member  to 
make  such  a  motion — it  was  not  pressed  ;    and  so  in  a  wider  sense, 


it  may  be  declared  that  Gen.  Grant  was  retired  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  last  Congress  of  the  United  States .    [Great  applause .  ] 

But,  fellow-citizens,  passing  from  that,  permit  me  one  word 
in  conclusion.  What  use  should  we  make  of  this  occasion?  Is  it 
not  a  time  when  we  can  bring  all  past  animosities  and  prejudices, 
and  burn  them  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  country?  Is  it  not 
an  occasion  when  we  can  turn  aside  from  the  devious  paths  of 
passion  and  partisanship,  and  renew  our  love  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  Union  of  this  great  country?  Is  it  not  a  time  when 
we  may  confidently  hope  that  civil  war  shall  never  again  shake  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic,  but  as  years  roll  by  we  will  be  found, 
Confederate  and  Federal,  all  united  in  the  defense  and  maintenance 
of  our  common  country? 

And  thus  glorying  in  an  indissoluble  republic  of  equal  and 
sovereign  States — 'with  charity  for  all  and  malice  for  none' — we 
recall  the  noble  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  uttered  twenty-four 
years  ago,  upon  his  first  inauguration,  rejoicing  that  which  was 
then  prophetic  eloquence  is  now  a  happy  realization:  'We  are  not 
enemies  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 
ma)'  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature. ' 
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[on.  Walter  Evans,  a  Federal  soldier,  was  the  next  speal 
called  upon.      He  said: 

"J/r.  Chairman: — We  are  assembled  under  the  most  pecu- 
liar, not  to  say  unexampled,  circumstances,  and  scarcely  know 
whether  to  raise  our  voices  in  a  song  of  gladness  or  to  sink  them 
in  a  dirge  of  lamentation.  My  own  feelings  are  tuned  to  sadness. 
The  great  heart  of  the  nation  is  pierced  by  the  cruel  shaft  of 
sorrow,  but  there  flows  from  the  wound  no  gall  nor  wormwood, 
nor  anything  save  the  sweetness  of  tenderest  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. Our  country's  greatest  living  son  is  stricken,  possibly  to  die, 
but  faith  that  he  may  recover  is  not  extinct.  Within  the  past  few 
days  a  change,  apparently  for  the  better,  has  come,  and  a  hope 
has  dawned  upon  the  people  which  stimulates  a  belief  that  he  may 
yet  be  healed.  It  is  this  which  so  cheers  and  inspires  the  people 
all  over  the  country  as  to  draw  them  together  on  this  anniversary 
day  of  his  birth,  affectionately  to  express  boundless  sympathy  for 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Under  happier  auspices,  how  pleasing,  how 
grateful  the  task  of  pronouncing  an  elaborate  eulogy  upon  Gen. 
Grant,  but  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  occasion  for  that.  And 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  wonderful  career  has  been  his.  W'hen 
he  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  how  few  knew  him  even  by  name. 
During  much  of  that  time  his  walk  in  life  had  been  altogether  as 
commonplace  as  any  of  ours,  and  his  time  and  thoughts  quite  as 
much  absorbed  in  the  humble  but  pressing  struggle  for  subsistence. 
Doubtless  he  often  felt,  on  account  of  the  loved  ones  dependent 
upon  him,  the  same  chilling  doubts  and  fears  for  the  future  that 
many  of  us  have  felt. 

But  how  magical  the  change  and  how  short  a  period  it  required 
to  make  him  the  most  famous  soldier  of  his  time,  twice  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  honored  in  his  travels  around  the 
world  as  no  other  man  has  ever  been  honored. 

These  results  prove  his  possession  of  vast  inherent  resources ; 
and  yet  so  simple  and  unostentatious  were  his  manners,  and  so 
sincere  his  speech,  that  in  ordinary  times  Gen.  Grant  would  have 
passed  through  life  unnoticed  and  unknown  outside  his  own  imme- 
diate circle  of  neighbors  and  friends. 
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While  upon  occasion  an  admirable  and  most  instructive  talker, 
his  intellectual  activities  could  never  have  exerted  themselves  in 
the  showy  work  of  mere  phrase-making,  nor  yet  in  the  noble  gift 
of  oratory.  His  rhetoric  would  never  have  charmed  assemblies, 
nor  would  his  eloquence  have  ever  swayed  the  people.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  was  a  man  for  action,  and  his  splendid  fame  was  to 
come  from  his  transcendant  ability  for  patriotic  achievement.  Our 
forefathers,  loving  liberty  as  they  loved  nothing  else  earthly,  had 
planted  deeply  in  our  virgin  soil  the  seeds  of  freedom.  Our 
Revolutionary  fathers  and  the  Constitution  of  their  making  were 
the  thrice  glorious  products. 

Gen.  Grant  sincerely  believed  that  the  Constitution,  and  even 
our  liberties,  were  imperiled,  and  whether  this  was  the  correct 
view  or  not,  when  the  war  cloud  burst,  he  became  insatiably  desir- 
ous to  serve  the  Government,  which  had  educated  him  for  the 
soldier's  duty.  At  first  denied  a  command,  both  by  his  adopted 
and  by  his  native  State-,  and  lacking  success,  even  in  his  effort  to 
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get  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan,  he  at  last  was  substituted  for  an 
inefficient  officer,  as  Colonel  of  an  Illinois  regiment,  then  in  a  state 
of  open  mutiny.  His  first  victory  was  achieved  in  reducing  this 
regiment,  soon  to  become  famous,  to  perfect  discipline,  and  thence 
forward  his  course  was  onward  from  triumph  to  triumph,  from 
victory  to  victory,  until  he  led  with  glorious  success,  the  mightiest 
army  ever  marshaled  under  any  captain,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  and  with  it  overcame  a  foe  than  which  none  was  ever  braver 
or  more  devoted  to  its  cause.  But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  this. 
We  must  come  back  nearer  to  the  great  sufferer  himself.  In  the 
olden  time,  poesy  emitted  some  of  its  purest  and  sweetest  strains, 
in  recounting  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  heroes,  who,  afflicted 
with  incurable  disease,  had  been  cruelly  or  contemptuously  driven 
away  to  some  wild  or  desolate  shore.  But  we  shall  give  it  a 
nobler  theme  in  a  story  wholly  different.  We  shall  bear  our 
stricken  soldier  and  statesman  compassionately  in  our  arms;  we 
shall  soothe  with  every  tender  art  the  sufferings  of  him  who  once 
was  mi  puissant;  we  shall  watch  oxer  him  with  the  most  affection- 
ate care  until  he  recovers,  or,  if  that  is  not  to  be,  until  he  yields 
himself  a  captive  to  that  unconquerable  foe  to  which  even  the 
stoutest  warrior  must  unconditionally  surrender. 

But  there  i-  always  something  to  mitigate  every  hardship,  and 

am   not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  crowning  and  consummate 

affliction  of   Gen.  Grant's   is   not  a   happy  aid  to  his  fame;    it  so 

re-attracts  to  his  almost  matchless  merits  the  attention  of  the  world, 

so  challenges  the  impartial  judgment  of  mankind,  and  even   in  his 


lifetime,  sottens  and  removes  all  asperit 
succeeding  them  by  immeasurable  good  will.  It  brings  into  lively 
action,  the  best  feelings  of  our  people,  North  and  South,  a  deeper 
sense  of  obligation  upon  the  one  side  and  of  esteem  and  respect 
upon  the  other.  It  will  banish  unjust  and  unkind  thoughts  from 
all  but  brutish  hearts,  and  bring  a  nation — aye,  a  world,  as  tearful 
watchers  around  the  bedside  of  the  heroic  sufferer  in  New  York 
city.  No,  this  people  will  not  henceforth  do  him  any  injustice. 
Happy  fate  !      Auspicious  twilight  to  a  stormy  day  ! 

Gen.  Grant  may  feel  perfectly  assured  of  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  countrymen  in  this  hour  of  his  trial.  Though  obscured  at 
times  by  untoward  events,  there  has  been  no  real  change  in  their 
feelings  toward  him. 


The  heart  that  once  truly  loved  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  God  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  that  she  gave  when  he  rose. 


His  noble  quality  of  fidelity  to  his  friends  will  find  enthusiastic 
response  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  But  I  must  forbear,  be  the 
theme  ever  ductive.      God  at  last  doeth  all   things  well,  and 

to  his  wise  ordering  we  may  hopefully  submit  even  this  momentous 
issue,  while  we  fervently  pray  that  the  superlative  happiness  which 
would  come  to  wife,  children,  friends,  and  countrymen,  from  Gen. 
Grant's  recovery  may  be  graciously  vouchsafed; 
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REV.  A.  A.  WILLITS'  SPEECH. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Willits  was  next  introduced  as  the  "man  who 
had  fought  on  neither  side  in  the  war,  but  a  man  who  had  fought, 
and  was  still  fighting,  in  the  army  of  peace." 

Dr.  Willits  said:  "I  think  we  will  all  admit,  even  those  of  us 
who  stood  bv  the  Union,  that  the  Confederates  could  not  onlv 
fight,  but  that  they  can  speak.  That  they  are  orators  as  well  as 
soldiers.  I  am  a  Jerseyman  by  birth,  a  Kentuckian  by  adoption, 
and  a  Union  man  by  constitutional  proclivity  and  conscientious 
conviction.  I  say  constitutional  proclivity,  because  my  father  was  a 
Quaker  and  my  mother  a  Methodist,  and  I  think  the  Union  senti- 
ment must  have  been  very  strong  in  them  to  bring  them  together 
over  all  denominational  barriers.  From  the  beginning  I  have  been 
for  the  union  of  hearts,  the  union  of  hands,  and  the  flag  of  the 
Union  forever.  My  heart  leaped  at  the  invitation  to  meet  to-night 
with  the  citizens  of  Louisville  to  give  this  expression  of  respect 
and  affection  for  Gen.  Grant.  I  felt  it  was  a  high  compliment 
to  him,  and  one  that  he  would  appreciate;  and  that  it  was  every 
way  a  good  and  fitting  thing  for  us  to  do.  The  last  speaker 
touched  the  very  key-note  that  throbbed  in  my  own  soul  and 
mind  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  think  the  greatness  of  Gen.  Grant  consists  in  this,  not  merely 
that  he  was  a  great  soldier,  but  that  he  had  the  wisdom  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  situation  of  the  supreme  hour,  and  the  magnanimity 
to  use  it  for  his  country,  when  he  recognized  in  the  subdued  Con- 
federate not  a  traitor  to  be  hung,  but  a  brother  to  be  won.  I  look 
upon  it  a--  his  greatest  achievement — that  from  out  the  Southern 
heart  to-day  rises  such  an  expression  of  admiration  and  love. 
Gen.  Grant,  by  his  wisdom  and  magnanimity,  has  done  what  the 
valor  of  the  Northern  armies  could  not  do — he  has  won  the  Southern 
heart.  (Applause.)  His  treatment  of  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox, 
was  not  only  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  purest  patriotism  ;  it 
was  a  Divine  inspiration. 

'  Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once. 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.' 

It  is  one  thing  to  subdue  a  man  by  arms,  but  it  is  another  thing 
to  make  him  love  you.     Force  never  could  make  a  man  or  woman 


love.  You  may  grind  them  to  powder  and  you  could  not  make 
them  love  by  force.  No.  Love  comes  like  a  flower — not  by 
pressure,  but  by  sunbeams,  by  kindness,  gentleness.  It  is  not  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jehovah  that  melts  the  heart  of  man;  it  is  the 
cross  of  Jesus.  In  reading  the  New  Testament  I  have  been  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind  that  the  Romans  were  a  great  nation,  and 
showed  their  true  greatness  in  the  character  of  men  they  sent  to 
rule  the  subdued  provinces.  Take  the  Centurions.  You  may  read 
the  New  Testament  and  every  one  of  these  Roman  Centurions  was 
a  great  man,  and  the  greatness  was  in  this,  that  the}-  won  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  subdued  people.  Why,  the  Jews,  that  so 
hated  the  Roman  tax,  that  so  despised  their  serfdom,  came  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  begged  him  to  go  and  heal  the  servant  of  the 
Centurion,  for  'he  loveth  our  nation  and  hath  built  us  a  syna- 
gogue.' That  man,  sent  to  rule  over  the  people,  by  his  wisdom 
and  magnanimity,  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  he  ruled.  I  thank 
God  that  I  am  able  here  in  a  Southern  city,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, to  speak  with  a  free  and  a  full  heart  to  a  united  and  patriotic 
people.  I  thank  God  that  the  ship  of  State  was  not  broken  in 
twain,  leaving  both  ends  unseaworthy  and  a  prey  to  foreign  pirates. 
I  thank  God  that  she  did  not  go  down,  but  to-day,  with  every  mast 
erect,  with  every  sail  set,  with  every  streamer  floating,  and  with 
the  old  flag  at  the  forepeak,  she  sweeps  on  grandly  to  her  high 
destiny.  We  have  come  out  better  than  we  hoped.  The  North 
has  won  the  South  and  the  South  the  North,  and  we  all  own  the 
whole  country.  And  what  a  country  to  be  proud  of!  Is  not  the 
whole  better  than  a  part?  Is  not  the  nation,  that  sweeps  from  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  sea  to  the  Pacific  shore, 
grand  enough  in  its  dimensions,  in  its  resources,  and  in  its  govern- 
ment to  satisfy  us  all?  A  government  which  gives  equality  of 
rights  and  opportunity  to  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low. 
Of  course  all  are  not  born  equal  in  circumstances.  Our  fathers 
never  believed  that.  But  they  believed  there  was  substantial 
equality  in  manhood.  And  our  Government  is  one  in  which  the 
poorest  boy  has  an  equal  show  with  the  highest.  And  the  hum- 
blest mother 

'  Can  sing  above  the  cradle  bed. 
Not  the  song  of  Hush,  my  darling, 

But  the  song  of  Go-ahead  ; 
Go-ahead,  my  blessed  baby, 
You'll  be  President,  it  may  be, 
Go-ahead.' 

I  want  to  say  one  word  more,  though  I  expect  my  five  minutes 
have  expired.      To  eulogize  Gen.  Grant  and  the  American  Union 


in  Jive  minutes,  a  man  would  need  the  condensing  power  of  the 
tramp  who  said  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  'Good  woman,  won't 
you  give  me  a  drink  of  water;  I'm  so  hungry  I  don't  know  where 
to  stay  to-night ! '  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Love  your  coun- 
try, appreciate  its  grandeur,  thank  God  for  having  brought  her 
through  all  the  perils  of  the  past,  and  for  having  brought  the  old 
flag — the  flag  of  our  fathers — out  of  the  fire  and  smoke  of  a  great 
conflict,  without  a  star  dimmed,  or  a  stripe  erased.  Think  of  the 
scope  of  this  nation  if  we  are  true  to  our  trusts.  My  oldest  boy  is 
an  officer  in  the  American  Navy.  He  wrote  me  some  time  ago. 
He  was  on  board  the  little  ship  Adams,  and  they  sailed  into  one. 
of  the  Chilean  ports,  and  there  were  the  great  Chilean  men-of-war 
— for  those  they  have  are  large  and  first-class — and  he  said  :  'Dad, 
the  Adams  looked  little,  but  we  run  up  a  flag  that  made  it  all  up.' 
Yes,  with  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  little  vessel  loomed  up  as  the 
representative  of  a  republic  whose  strength  and  greatness  are  re- 
spected wherever  her  flag  floats. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  dear  old  flag  enfolding  us  all  to-night. 
It  is  dearer  than  ever  to  us  all,  by  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood 
through  which  it  has  passed.  Let  it  be  to  us  a  significant  symbol. 
Its  white  indicating  the  purity  of  our  patriotism,  the  red  our  lov- 
ing zeal  for  liberty,  and  the  blue — the  true  blue — our  fidelity  to  the 
trust  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  the  stars  the  heavenly 
light  and  blessedness  that  falls  upon  the  path  of  those  who  live  in 
this  land  of  the  free  school,  the  free  press,  the  free  church,  the  free 
Bible  and  the  free  people,  and  may  that  light  and  blessedness  fall 
richly  upon  the  evening  of  his  life  whom  we  have  met  this  night 
to  honor. 


GEN.  JACKSON   PASSES  JUDGMENT. 


Gen.  Wm.  L.  Jackson  spok« 


He  had 


red 


next,  tie  naa  prepared  some 
manuscript,  but  as  the  other  speakers  had  so  full}'  and  eloquently 
covered   the   held,  he  felt  that  there  was  but  little  to  say. 

'Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — When  I  was 
apprised  that  I  would  be  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Resolutions, 
and  that  it  would  be  expected  of  me  to  say  something  on  this  very 
interesting  occasion,  which  was  but  a  short  time  since,  I  com- 
menced to  make  some  preparations  and  to  put  something  on  paper. 
Since  I  have  been  sitting  here  and  listening  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me,  I  have  not  lost  my  manuscript, 
but  I  don't  recollect  the  words  in  it.  [Laughter.]  Now,  there 
could  not  fall  from  the  lips  of  any  man  in  this  broad  land  a  more 
eloquent  speech  than  that  delivered  by  my  old  Confederate  friend, 
Gen.  Baker.  [Applause]  And  he  precisely  uttered  my  sentiments 
and  with  so  much  more  power,  and  with  such  greater  eloquence 
than  I  can,  you  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  dropped  my 
manuscript  from  my  memory.  [Laughter.]  And  then  the  gifted 
Rev.  Dr.  Willits  ;  I  know  that  he  is  a  grand  and  eloquent  preacher, 
but  I  think  that  lie  is  one  of  the  finest  platform  and  stump  orators 
that  ever  I  listened  to.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Then  you 
listened,  also,  to  a  very  forcible  and  eloquent  speech  from  my 
Federal  brother,  John  Mason  Brown,  and  also  one  from  my  gifted 
friend,  Thos.  Speed,  who  was  likewise  a  very  distinguished  Fed- 
eral soldier.  I  was  reminded  of  an  incident,  that  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  by  a  remark  made  by  you,  Mr.  President, 
in  your  address,  in  reference  to  Gen.  McCown.  A  man  was 
captured  by  a  guard  on  an  out-post,  and  on  his  person  were  found 
several  letters  and  papers.  As  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity  I 
examined  them,  and  among  others  found  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  U. 
S.  Grant.  If  I  had  known  of  such  a  man,  I  did  not  recollect  his 
name  at  the  time ;  but  there  came  over  me  a  sort  of  premonition 
that  if  ever  the  South  was  whipped,  it  would  be  under  the  leader- 
ship of  that  man.  [Applause.]  And  I  watched  his  career  after 
that,  and  he  exemplified  what  I  feared,  what  I  almost  predicted 
in  m)-  mind.  And  now,  as  I  have  left  my  manuscript  aside,  as  I 
agree  and  concur  in  everything  that  has  been  so  eloquently  said 
by  those  who  have  preceded  me,  I  will  conclude  with  only  this 
remark  :  Confederates,  as  some  of  us  were,  this  is  our  country,  as 
it  is  that  of  the  Federal  soldier  and  officer,  and  the  name,  and  the 
fame,  and  the  deeds  of  Gen.  Grant,  thrill  our  hearts  as  strongby 
and  as  deeply  as  the  hearts  of  any  Federal  soldiers  and  officers 
•ithin  this  broad  land. 


COL.  KELLY'S  PLEASANT  REMINISCENCE. 

'Another  dauntless  Union  soldier,"  said  Chairman  Bruce,  as 
'ol.  R.  M.  Kelly  approached  the  footlights.      Col.  Kelly  spoke 
follows  : 

"Mr.  President: — Like  my  distinguished  friend,  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat,  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  fitting  addition  to 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  so  eloquently  expressed  here  to- 
night. It  was  my  good  fortune,  sir,  to  witness  two  incidents,  one 
of  which  illustrated  Gen.  Grant's  attractive  qualities  as  a  man,  and 
the  other,  one  of  his  characteristics  as  a  commander. 

Shortly  after  the  battles  around  Chattanooga,  Gen.  David 
Hunter,  then  Inspector-General  of  the  arm}-,  came  there  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  The  division  in  which  I  served  was  ordered  out 
for  his  examination,  and  was  drawn  up  in  order  for  inspection  on 
the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  field-works  surrounding  the  town, 
fared  southward.  In  front  of  us  was  Mission  Ridge,  to  our  right, 
the  towering  mass  of  Lookout,  and  on  our  left,  the  frowning  bat- 
teries of  Fort  Wood.  A  scene  always  grand  and  beautiful,  and 
then  already  made  forever  memorable  by  American  valor.  It  was 
understood  that  Gen.  Grant  would  accompany  the  inspecting  offi- 
cer, and  as  he  had  only  recently  joined  that  army,  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  see  him.  The  troops  did  not  present  a  very 
gorgeous  array.  Their  flags  were  tattered  and  their  clothes  worn- 
and  soiled  by  long  service,  but  their  ranks  were  true,  their  accoutre- 
ments in  good  order  and  their  arms  glittered  in  the  wintry  sunshine. 
Presently  the  Inspector-General,  his  staff,  and  the  attendant  offi- 
cers, appeared  and  dashed  down  the  line.  Gen.  Hunter — 'Black 
Dave'  was  his  old  army  nickname — was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
physical  manhood;  over  six  feet  tall,  broad-shouldered,  as  erect, 
and  almost  as  dark  as  an  Indian,  with  raven  hair.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished horseman,  and  rode  that  day  a  magnificent  charger. 
The  uniform  of  the  Inspector's  corps  was  then  the  most  ornamental 
in  the  sen  ice — a  cocked  hat  with  flaming  yellow  plume,  gold 
epaulets,  yellow  sword  belt,  a  splendid  sabre,  and  gilt  and  yellow 
at  all  available  points  over  himself  and  his  horse's  furniture — Gen. 
Hunter  wore  it  all,  and  as  he  reined  his  horse  up  in  front  of  the 
center  of  our  brigade  to  receive  its  salute,  he  looked  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  soldier.      Few  of   us  knew  much  of  him  then  or  heard 


much  of  him  afterward,  but  he  filled  the  stage  that  day.  The 
officers  with  him,  his  staff  and  general  officers  and  their  staffs,  to 
the  number  of  fifty  or  more,  all  in  the  best  clothes  and  equipment 
they  could  command,  dashed  up  after  him,  and  at  the  rear  of  them 
all,  keeping  just  close  enough  not  to  be  separated,  came  Gen. 
Grant,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  an  undress  uniform,  trotting 
along  on  a  little  sorrel,  half  hidden  by  the  saddle-skirts,  the  most 
inconspicuous  figure  in  the  whole  cavalcade.  He  was  inspecting 
the  troops,  too,  but  the  way  he  did  it  showed  his  modest}-,  his 
indisposition  for  display,  and  his  readiness  to  give  every  man  all 
the  glory  and  prominence  that  belonged  to  the  duty  he  was  per- 
forming, and  the.-e  qualities  mark  his  military  history.  Just  a 
short  time  before  that,  when  Hooker's  advance  was  trying  to  force 
a  passage  through  the  gap  in  Taylor's  ridge,  near  Ringgold,  and 
Cleburne,  who  held  it,  was  repulsing  every  attack,  the  brigade, 
with  which  I  served,  was  lying  in  reserve  just  in  rear  of  where  Gen. 
Grant  had  posted  himself.  His  position  commanded  a  good  view 
of  the  gap,  and  was  in  easy  rifle  range,  and  stray  balls  falling 
around  occasionally  made  it  unpleasant  for  those  who  had  to  stand 
and  wait.  Gen.  Grant  had  dismounted,  and  sat  a  little  apart  from 
hi-  staff  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  He  had  his  pocket-knife  in 
his  hand,  and  occasionally  whittled  a  little  on  the  bark  of  the  tree 
or  on  a  stick  he  would  pick  up  from  the  ground.  An  occasional 
staff  officer  dashed  up  and  reported,  and  he  gave  his  orders  at  once 
in  a  quiet,  conversational  tone.  His  artillery  had  been  delayed  by 
the  destruction  of  a  bridge  over  Chickamauga,  the  gap  could  not 
be  forced  without  it,  and  his  advance  had  met  an  aggravating 
check  and  was  enduring  heavy  losses  The  position  he  had  taken, 
that  he  might  see  for  himself,  was  an  exposed  one,  but  he  was  as 
calm  and  self-possessed  and  as  read}-  with  directions  as  if  he  were 
comfortable  in  safe  quarters  and  everything  was  going  as  he  wished. 
Nothing  gives  troops  such  confidence  in  a  commanding  Genera!  as 
a  bearing  like  that  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  President,  the  composition  of  this  meeting  is  a  better 
evidence  that  Gen.  Grant  has  shown  qualities  as  a  man  and  a 
soldier  which  commend  him  to  noble  hearts  than  any  incident- 
which  can  be  detailed  here.  That  the  gallant  men  who  fought 
against  him  should  unite  in  a  friendly  meeting  with  those  who 
followed  and  fought  with  him,  to  express  sympathy  and  good 
wishes  for  him  in  this  time  of  his  affliction,  is  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  that  his  life-work  has  been  successful  and  is  a  nobler 
compliment  to  him  than  an}-  attention  ever  shown  him  by  kings  or 
courts. 


Rev.  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  always  eloquent  and  to  the  point, 
arose,  when  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  and  gracefully  approached 
the  footlights.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  speech,  and 
was  roundly  applauded.      Dr.  Eaton  said: 

"Jfr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Unlike  Judge 
Jackson  and  other  gentlemen  present,  I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare 
a  manuscript.  On  receiving  notice  that  I  would  be  expected  to 
speak  at  this  meeting,  I  threw  together  in  my  mind  such  thoughts 
as  seemed  appropriate  to  come  from  me  on  such  an  occasion. 
But  I  find  that  nearly  all  I  had  thought  of  saying  has  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  better 
expressed  than  I  could  have  expressed  it.  The  various  elements 
of' Gen.  Grant's  greatness  have  been  ably  and  eloquently  set  forth. 
His  courage,  his  generalship,  his  magnanimity,  his  patience,  his 
faithfulness,  his  sense  of  honor,  his  patriotism,  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices, and  his  claims  to  our  gratitude,  have  been  so  fully  portrayed, 
that  I  feel  anything  further  on  those  subjects  from  me  would  be 
as  useless  as  a  question  I  heard  of  as  once  asked.  The  Siamese 
Twins  were  on  exhibition,  and  a  sturdy  mountaineer,  with  an  eye 
for  the  curious,  visited  them.  He  scanned  them  from  head  to  foot 
with  keenest  vision;  he  handled  them,  examining  with  special 
care  and  scrutiny  the  ligaments  which  bound  them  together,  and 
after  his  examination  was  ended,  he  gravely  asked,  'Are  you 
brother-  ? 

But  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  can  not  agree  with  the  pre- 
vious speakers,  who  say  this  meeting  means  that  the  Union  is 
restored.  To  me  it  has  a  higher  and  a  grander  meaning.  We 
have  not  a  restored  but  a  perfected  Union.  Such  a  meeting  as 
this  would  have  been  impossible  before  the  war.  Ours  was  not 
a  united  country  then.  There  was  much  sectional  bitterness,  and 
man>-  were  the  criminations  and  re-criminations  indulged  in.  The 
Union  we  have  to-day,  is  a  far  higher,  grander,  and  nobler  thing 
than  the  Union  which  was  dismembered  by  secession.  As  a  child 
su tiers    from    whooping   cough,    measles,    scarlet  fever,   and    such 
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diseases,  often  his  life  being  almost  despaired  of,  ere  he  reaches 
manhood;  so  this  nation  has  passed  through  a  similar  ordeal,  and 
now  comes  forth  a  perfected  Union.  I  believe  God  has  called  this 
country  to  a  nobler  work,  and  a  grander  destiny,  than  were  ever 
set  before  any  nation  on  the  earth. 

It  requires  the  highest  qualities  of  character  for  a  man  to  confess 
publicly  that  he  was  wrong,  and  to  do  his  best  to  remedy  what- 
ever injury  he  may  have  caused.  These  qualities  Gen.  Grant 
showed  in  the  matter  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  brightest  marks  of  the  old  hero's  greatness. 

It  was  well  said  of  Washington  that  he  was  'first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ; '  but  listening 
to  the  speeches  of  these  ex-Confederates,  we  may  say  of  Grant 
that  lie  i^  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  This  is  the  grandest 
of  all  victories,  and  the  noblest  of  all  triumph-..  Other  men 
have  vanquished  armies  and  conquered  nations — Alexander  did  it; 
Hannibal  did  it;  Caesar  did  it;  Napoleon  did  it;  many  have 
done  it — but  where  is  the  man,  save  Grant,  who  has  won  the 
hearts  of  those  he  overcame  in  battle? 

It  was  said  of  De  Quincey,  that  he  had  a  'distinguished  talent 
for  silence  ; '  and  it  has  been  claimed  for  Von  Moltke,  that  he  could 
'keep  silent  in  twenty-seven  languages.'  Gen.  Grant  has  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  the  world  in  winning  such  success  amid 
a  nation  of  talkers,  although  himself  gifted  with  the  talent  of  silence. 

It  was  Gen.  Grant  who  announced  the  principle,  that  in  even- 
great  battle  there  comes  a  time  when  both  sides  are  whipped. 
Said  he,  'If  you  will  just  hold  on  then,  you  can  conquer.'  He  sig- 
nally illustrated  that  principle  in  his  own  career,  and  we  see  the 
same  thing  in  his  struggle  with  disease.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
eminent  physicians  who  attended  him,  his  cancer  reached  the  fatal 
stage  some  months  ago,  and  according  to  all  medical  philosophy 
he  should  have  died  then.  But  the  old  hero  held  on,  refusing 
to  accept  defeat,  and  already  there  are  tokens  of  victory.  And  if 
he  shall  continue  to  'fight  it  out  on  this  line,'  not  only  all  summer, 
but  through  many  summers,  even  to  a  green  and  a  ripe  old  age, 
hi-  fellow-citizens  of  all  sections  and  all  parties  will  rejoice." 
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MAJOR  KINNEY'S  ELOQUENT  EFFORT. 

Major  Wm.  R.  Kinney,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Gen.  Grant, 
was  next  introduced.  Major  Kinney  was  in  his  usual  happy  mood, 
and  made  a  speech  which  was  enthusiastically  received.  He  spoke 
as  follows : 

"J/r.  Chairman*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  am  not  in  the 
fix  of  either  of  the  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  last  preceded 
me.  I  have  not  mislaid  or  lost  my  manuscript;  I  had  none  to 
mislay  or  lose.  I  had  not  been  informed  of  this  meeting,  until 
about  the  time  the  sun  was  giving  her  farewell  kiss  to  the  wester 
hemisphere.  I  was  then  told  that  this  meeting  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  several  days  ago,  and  it  was  understood  that  I  was 
expected  to  say  something  on  this  occasion,  and  now  when  I 
glance  at  the  clock,  I  am  admonished  by  its  hands,  that  I  not  only 
came  near  not  receiving  my  invitation,  but  I  have  come  much 
nearer  being  denied  the  privilege  of  speaking  my  unwritten  piece. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  the 
committee  of  invitation,  for  the  privilege  of  laying  one  stone  upon 
the  monument,  which  is  here  being  erected,  to  commemorate  the 
name  and  fame  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

While  every  heart  here  is  warm  in  its  admiration  of  his  high 
qualities,  and  every  lip  eager  to  bear  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a 
hero,  a  statesman,  and  a  citizen,  yet  I  have  the  right  to  say,  that 
for  twenty-five  years,  I  have  stood  second  to  none  in  my  high 
admiration  of  his  qualities  as  a  captain  and  a  patriot.  He  was  the 
great  leader  of  the  hosts  who  rallied  around  the  flag  beneath  which 
I  stood  during  the  war.  What  my  lips  say  of  him,  are  the  utter- 
ances of  my  heart.  By  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution — or 
probably  I  would  speak  more  correct!}*,  were  I  to  say  by  the 
omission  of  a  distinct  utterance  in  the  Constitution  of  the  extent  of 
its  compromises — long  before  the  war  it  was  evident,  to  all  think- 
ing men,  that  a  struggle  was  some  day  bound  to  come,  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  country,  I  thank  God,  sir,  that  it  came  i 
your  day  and  mine,  and  the  subject  of  discussion  was  not  left  as 
heritage  to  our  children.  The  subject  was  one  upon  which  men, 
however  honest,  might  differ.  You,  and  other-  here,  took  the  one 
side,  ll  was  my  fortune  to  disagree  with  you,  and  while  you  were 
true  to  the  emblem  of  the  Confederacy,  I  was  one  of  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  who,  from  the  time  when  the  first  gun  echoed  over  ou 


ing  the  commencement  of  the  great  conflict  in  which 
the  idea  of  man's  capability  of  self-government  was  to  be  so 
severely  tested,  down  to  the  time  when  the  morning  sun  was 
greeted  by  the  triumphant  emblem  of  our  nationality  waving  over 
the  ramparts  of  conquered  Richmond,  and  the  evening  breeze 
kissed  the  battle  grimed  flag  of  the  republic,  as  it  floated  out  over 
the  blackened,  shattered  walls  of  recaptured  Sumpter,  never  once 
faltered  or  wavered  in  the  support  which  I  gave  to  the  Federal 
government.  To  Gen.  Grant,  who  did  so  much  to  preserve  the 
Union,  so  well  beloved  by  me,  I  feel  that  I  owe  the  deepest  grati- 
tude. But,  sir,  there  is  something  still  higher,  and  purer,  and 
nobler  even  than  this,  which  is  recorded  in  my  country's  history, 
and  for  which  1  owe  him  more  earnest  thanks. 

Sir,  although  around  me  here,  and  throughout  this  land,  are 
men  who  beneath  a  different  flag  than  mine,  stood  during  the  dark 
years  of  our  nation's  trial,  yet  to-day,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf, 
from  the  city-crowned  beach  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  forest-clad 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  there  is  not  a  man  whose  hand  I  cannot 
grasp  in  fraternal  greeting,  as  a  fellow-citizen  of  the  same  great 
government,  submitting  to  the  same  laws,  protected  by  the  same 
shield,  and  moved  by  the  same  love  of  country,  as  myself.  Sir, 
the  graves  of  Lee,  and  Jackson,  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
and  the  names  and  fame  of  these  great  heroes  are  as  much  my 
property,  and  a  part  of  my  country's  glory,  as  they  are  your  prop- 
erty, and  a  part  of  your  country's  history  ;  and  the  name  and  fame 
of  such  heroes  as  McPherson,  Kearney,  and  Reno,  are  as  dear  to 
you  as  to  me.  I  believe  that  this  feeling  between  those  so  lately 
opposed,  was  made  possible  by  the  magnanimity  of  Grant,  and 
the  chivalric  fortitude  displayed  in  the  face  of  misfortune,  by  the 
noble  Lee,  when  the  curtain  went  down  upon  the  last  great  scene 
of  the  drama,  at  Appomattox.  The  greetings  which  marked  the 
opposing  hosts  &i  a  four  years'  war,  when  the  sword  was  sheathed, 
can  only  he  portrayed  by  the  vivid  and  beautiful  language  of  the 
poet,  in  description  of  the  meeting  of  the  clan  of  Douglas  and  the 
followers  of  Howard,  when  the  truce  was  announced  in  front  of 
Branksome  Hall  : 

'They  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down, 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown, 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land  ; 
The  hinds,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp'd, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd, 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown, 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known, 

Partook  of  social  cheer.' 


II 
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Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery,  at 
Gettysburg,  our  great  civic  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  declared  in 
substance,  'that  the  graves  there,  were  made  to  preserve  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  perishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'  To  the 
magnanimity  shown  by  Gen.  Grant  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  the 
heroes  who  had  opposed  him,  we  owe  thanks  to-day,  that  the  fact 
that  this  is  now  truly  a  government  of  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  people,  of  no  pent-up  section,  or  limited  circle, 
but  a  government  of,  and  for,  and  by  the  people,  wherever  the  flag 
of  our  country  waves  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
declared  and  recognized  as  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

A  word,  Mr  Chairman,  of  consolation  to  the  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  have  added  to  the  interest  of  this 
occasion,  by  their  presence  and  eloquence,  and  I  am  done. 
Mingled  with  the  hopes,  which  they  have  expressed  as  to  Gen. 
Grant's  future,  has  been  apparently  shadowed  forth  some  fear. 
For  myself,  I  have  but  little  fear  as  to  the  reward  which  awaits 
him.  In  his  various  relations  as  soldier,  citizen,  husband,  and 
father,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  has  discharged  every  obliga- 
tion. We  believe  that  he  has  endeavored  to  observe  the  still 
greater  obligation  which  he  owes  to  his  Maker,  and  that  Maker's 
laws.  His  history  has  given  us  such  evidences  of  his  determina- 
tion and  iron  will,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  if  he  lias  set  his  face 
heavenward,  it  will  take  a  higher  authority  than  the  Devil's  to 
keep  him  from  getting  there.  And  every  page  of  the  hoi}-  book 
teaches  us  that  the  law  of  that  higher  power  is  the  law  of  mercy 
and  of  love." 


1 


CAPT.  J.  B.  FISHBACK'S  SPEECH. 

rr.  Chairman  : — It  is  not  only  a  privilege,  but  the  . 
every  man,  claiming  American  citizenship,  to  testify  the  pride  he 
feels  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
I  rejoice  that  we  have  gathered  this  evening  in  such  great  num- 
bers, and  without  regard  to  party  affiliations,  or  former  military 
differences,  to  commemmorate  a  great  man's  birthday,  and  to 
mingle  our  sympathies  with  one  whose  valued  life  yet  hangs  in  the 
scale  of  uncertainty,  and  further  to  publicly  give  expression  to  our 
feelings  in  the  spirit  of  congratulation,  that  by  kind  Providence 
his  life  has  been  spared,  and  to-day,  standing  upon  the  throne  of 
American  greatness,  he  enjoys  with  the  people  of  the  whole 
nation,  another  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  name  of  the  man,  the  services  he  has  rendered  his  country, 
the  greatness  of  those  services  reminds  us  how  the  nation,  that 
Washington  founded,  has  been  preserved  in  its  extremity  by  the 
fidelity  and  genius  of  Grant.  The  arch  of  national  existence, 
which  our  fathers  planned,  has  received,  in  our  own  day,  the  cap 
stone  that  completes  its  symmetry  and  solidity.  The  nation  is 
purer,  and  more  enduring,  because  of  its  fiery  trial. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  much  more  may  yet 
be  said  in  praise  of  him,  still  language  fails  to  express  his  worth 
to  the  American  people.  He  stands  to-day,  the  finisher  of  a  great 
National  Temple — the  United  States  of  America — which,  at  the 
end  of  his  services  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  army,  and  her 
honored  Chief  Magistrate,  it  shown  out  as  a  great  beacon  light  of 
liberty,  to  light  oppressed  nations  on  their  way  to  freedom  and 
glory. 

The  name  of  Grant  is  imperishable,  for  it  is  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  and  the  memory  of  his  great  and  noble  and  kindly 
deeds,  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Would  that 
we  had  many  such  men  as  he,  true  to  his  country,  true  to  his 
friends,  and  just  to  his  foes. 


LETTERS. 

"The  last  thing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Chairman  Bruce, 
"is  to  read  to  you  a  few  letters,  which  you  will  appreciate.  The 
first  is  from  our  distinguished  and  beloved  friend,  Hon.  James 
Speed,  ex-Attorney-General  of  the  United  States:" 

"At  Home,  near  Louisville,  April  27,  1885. 

To  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Gentlemen : — I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  can  not  be  present  at 
the  meeting  to-night,  on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Grant's  birthday.  I 
would  certainly  be  with  you  if  I  could,  as  I  heartily  sympathize 
with  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Great  men  arise  with  great  occa- 
sions. The  occasion  came  to  Gen.  Grant  and  he  was  equal  to  it. 
In  his  present  affliction,  it  is  a  most  peculiar  gratification  to  me  to 
see  our  citizens  lay  aside  past  differences  to  meet  together  and 
express  their  sympathy  for  him.  Such  expressions  will  touch  his 
heart  and  cheer  him  in  his  trouble.      I  am,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

James  Speed." 


"Col.  R.  M.  Kelly. 

Dear  Sir : — I  regret  that  my  physical  condition  is  such  as  to 
prevent  my  attendance  at  the  meeting  at  Masonic  Temple  to-night. 
It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  paid  a  tribute  to 
Gen.  Grant,  and  to  have  uttered  kindly  words  concerning  one 
whose  name  and  deeds  are  part  of  American  history,  and  whose 
conduct  in  the  hour  of  defeat  and  capitulation,  has  endeared  his 
memory  to  every  Confederate  soldier.      I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Bennett  H.  Young." 


A    SPLENDID    TRIBUTE. 

Maj«.r  Sam  H.  Buchanan.    _  "Lagrange,  April  25. 

Dear  Sir : — Your  letter,  informing  me  that  I  had  been  cor- 
dially invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  event  of  the 
celebration  of  the  sixty-third  anniversary  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant's 
birthday,  has  just  been  received  here  by  me.  I  have  been  attend- 
ing Presbytery  here  for  the  last  few  days,  which  will  account  for 
my  not  answering  it  before'  If  possible,  I  will  be  present.  When 
Gen.  Grant,  at  his  own  instance,  took  possession  of  Paducah, 
anticipating  the  Confederates,  I  regarded  him  as  the  coming  man 
of  the  war.      Time  only  confirmed  that  impression.      Great  as  I 


regard  him  as  a  General,  he  showed  a  magnanimity,  a  modest,  a 
true  appreciation  of  delicacy  at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  at 
Appomattox  Court-house,  that  stamped  him  as  no  ordinary  man. 
There  he  not  only  conquered  his  opponent,  but  what  required  a 
higher  order  of  man,  he  conquered  himself.  He  had  not  only 
proved  himself  a  great  soldier  during  the  war,  but  his  terms  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army  illustrated  him  as  a 
statesman,  whose  lenient  and  magnanimous  conditions  of  submis- 
sion, gave  peace  and  confidence  at  once,  and  restored  the  unit}'  of 
the  Nation  forever.  I  believe,  as  time  passes,  he  will  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  as  one  of  the  grandest  characters  in  history,  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  As  a  Union  man  and  one  who 
loves  his  country,  I  appreciate  his  cementing  our  distracted  country 
into  one  great  united  people.  For  this  work  I  am  always  willing 
to  show  him  honor.  But  there  is  a  personal  reason  that  will  always 
make  me  grateful  and  willing  to  do  honor  to  Gen.  Grant.  In  one 
of  those  unpleasant  episodes  that  occur  during  civil  wars,  though 
as  true  to  the  unity  of  my  country  as  any  man  possibly  could  be, 
and  in  defiance  of  having  served  my  country  on  the  battle-field  and 
had  shed  my  blood  in  its  defense,  I  was  seized  and  cast  into  exile, 
by  a  few  men,  as  disloyal.  Those  men  were  mistaken;  but  let 
those  things  be  of  the  past.  As  I  passed  through  the  lines  on  my 
return  home,  I  received  the  kindest  of  messages  from  Gen.  Grant, 
congratulating  me  on  my  safe  return,  with  other  kind  words. 
Important  business  had  kept  him  from  seeing  me  in  person. 

I  have  never  forgotten,  nor  will  I  ever  cease  to  be  grateful  for 
his  kind  words  of  cheer.  Hence,  it  would  give  me  still  greater 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  present,  if  in  my  power,  and  do  honor  to  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday.  Appropriately  can  the  Union  and 
ex-Confederates  blend  together  to  do  honor  to  Gen.  Grant. 
Gratitude  from  the  Union  man  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Gratitude  from  the  Confederate  because  of  his  magnanimity  to 
Gen.  Lee,  and  the  Confederates  at  the  surrender.  Hoping  to  be 
with  you,  I  remain,  very  truly  yours,  Richard  T.  Jacob." 


COL.  ANDREW  COWAN'S  MOTION. 

Col.  Andrew  Cowan  moved  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments be  requested  to  cause  a  full  report  of  this  meeting  to  be 
handsomely  printed,  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  Gen. 
Grant.      The   motion  was  unanimously  adopted   by  a   rising  vote. 

Rev.  A.  I.  Hobbs,  DD.,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  and  Walnut 
Christian  Church,  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  vast  audi- 
ence dispersed. 


FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS  OF 
THE  CITY  PAPERS  UPON  THE  MEETING. 


Courier- Journal ' . 

The  meeting  last  night,  held  on  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Grant, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  manifesting  popular  sympathy  with  him 
and  admiration  for  him,  was  admirable  altogether.  The  house 
was  full,  the  audience  was  interested  and  earnest,  and  the  speeches 
were  excellent.  It  was  an  occasion  of  more  than  ordinary  signifi- 
cance. The  tributes  paid  to  Gen.  Grant  came  with  as  much  fervor 
and  sincerity  from  Confederate  as  from  P'ederal  soldiers.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  meeting  was  conceived,  the  admirable  temper 
which  pervaded  it,  the  heartfelt  sympathy  which  was  manifested  for 
Gen.  Grant,  testily  to  the  fact  that  the  war  is  now  only  an  historical 
memory  and  no  longer  a  disturbing  element  in  our  political  life. 

The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  a  man  yet  living,  of  one  who 
holds  no  official  position,  of  a  man  who  has  neither  wealth,  nor 
power,  nor  hope  of  long  life;  of  one  who,  a  little  while  ago,  was 
the  leader  in  a  bitter  and  blood}-  conflict,  such  a  celebration  under 
such  circumstances  is  a  cause  for  wonder  and  admiration.  No  one 
can  read,  unmoved,  these  expressions  of  personal  sympathy  and 
renewed  devotion  to  a  united  country  without  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  he  is  an  American. 

Successful  soldiers  are  always  heroes,  but  these  demonstrations 
of  sympathy  and  esteem  do  not  partake  of  the  character  of  hero 
worship,  nor  is  it  at  all  the  tribute  which  is  usually  paid  to  a  merely 
successful  man.  Gen.  Grant  was  never  so  near  the  heart  of  this 
people  as  he  is  to-day.  He  has  passed,  and  is  passing,  through 
great  tribulations,  and  he  bears  himself  with  such  courage  and  such 
manliness  that  he  is  in  popular  estimation  no  longer  a  political 
leader,  no  longer  a  representative  of  any  party  or  faction  ;  he  is 
only  a  plain  citizen  who  has  served  faithfully  the  people  of  a  Re- 
public which  is  never  ungrateful. 

Wellington,  Napoleon,  Washington,  were  successful  captains  in 
contests  with  the  armies  of  aliens;  Grant  led  his  forces  against  his 
own  countrymen.     When  Lee  died,  men  of  each  side  claimed  him 


as  an  American  soldier,  as  to-day  all  sections  speak-  of  Grant's 
military  fame  as  a  common  heritage  of  all  the  people.  The 
demonstration  is  not  merely  the  tribute  to  a  great  soldier ;  it  marks 
a  step  forward  in  civilized  government  and  sheds  new  luster  on  the 
people's  republic. 

The  study  of  the  character  of  Gen.  Grant  is  full  of  an  interest 
which  even  his  career  does  not  excite.  There  is  something  about 
it  which  appeals  to  personal  sympathy  and  admiration. 

The  one  trait,  which  has  been  developed  above  all  others,  is 
his  ready  assumption  of  full  responsibility  for  all  he  does.  There 
seems  to  -be  with  most  men  an  almost  instinctive  readiness  to  self- 
excuse,  to  seek  for  explanations  which  will  relieve  them  of  the 
consequences  of  their  own  actions.  The}"  are  quick  to  say  luck  is 
against  them,  or  circumstances,  or  fate.  The}'  have  been  deceived 
by  others,  or  were  misled  by  appearances,  or  some  new  force 
overthrew  all  their  calculations;  a  subordinate  blundered,  or  a 
superior  rejected  good  advice. 

There  is  nothing  in  Grant's  character  which  answers  to  this 
trait  in  others.  He  accepts,  without  question  or  comment,  full 
responsibility  for  his  mistakes  as  for  all  else  that  he  does,  and  he 
does  it  as  only  a  great  man  can,  as  only  one  conscious  of  his 
power,  conscious  of  his  own  personal  rectitude  would.  It  is  this 
spirit,  which  is  something  more  than  self-reliance,  something  more 
than  fortitude,  which  is  the  source  of  his  power. 

Gen.  Lee  had  it  to  a  marked  degree,  though  its  manifestations 
were  very  different.  At  Gettysburg,  after  the  fatal  charge  of 
Pickett's  division,  from  which  only  a  few  straggled  back,  Lee 
stood  in  the  path  of  these  beaten  heroes  and  said  to  them  :  "Men, 
it  is  all  my  fault;  the  blame  is  mine;  we  will  make  it  all  right  after 
awhile."  ' 

Grant  has  suffered  more  than  most  men  from  the  machinations 
of  his  professed  friends.  On  him  rested  the  political  obloquy, 
which  of  a  right  belonged  to  the  Republican  party  and  to  the  men 
who  had  assumed  to  instruct  him  in  political  wisdom.  The  expo- 
Mires  of  official  corruption,  which  have  made  his  second  adminis- 
tration memorable,  were  due  not  to  his  administration  directly,  but 
to  practices  which  originated  long  before  his  advent  into  politics, 
and  which  custom  and  part}' necessity  had  sanctioned.  L  ndoubt- 
edly,  Gen.  Grant  should  have  uprooted  these  pernicious  practices, 
and  reorganized  the  administrative  department  of  government,  but 
that  was  a  task  not  to  be  performed  by  a  soldier. 

To  this  same  admirable  characteristic  is  to  be  attributed  Gen. 
Grant's  vindication  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter.      He  saw  his  mis- 


take,  and  with   high   moral  courage  acknowledged  it,  and  sought 
to  relieve  Gen.  Porter  of  its  consequences. 

"Work  cf  his  own 
He  nor  commends  nor  grieves; 
Pleads  for  itself  the  fact, 
As  unrepenting  nature  leaves 
Her  every  act  " 

Well  will  it  be  for  any  people  when  this  trait  has  become  a 
national  characteristic.  We  need  nothing  perhaps  more  than  we 
need  this  manly,  upright,  self-dependence;  this  feeling  of  personal 
accountability  for  personal  acts ;  this  thorough  self-respect  which 
forbids  a  man  to  disown  an  act  as  it  would  to  disown  a  child. 

The  absence  of  this  trait  accounts  for  much  of  the  instability  of 
our  commercial  and  social  affairs.  The  absence  of  it  leads  to 
much  that  is  immoral,  to  much  that  is  demoralizing.  Our  people 
are  all  eager  to  engage  in  a  game  where  they  stand  a  chance  to 
win,  but  in  which  they  are  not  responsible  for  losses.  The  most 
cmied  accomplishment  is  that  which  enables  a  man  to  put  the 
blame  for  his  failure  on  some  other  man  or  on  the  Government. 

In  the  place  of  this  we  shall  have  a  sturdy,  truth-telling,  truth- 
acting  power,  which  raises  altogether  a  different  standard  of 
morals,  and  which  brings  a  man  always  face  to  face  with  his  ac- 
tions and  relieves  him  of  none  of  the  consequence  of  his  errors,  or 
of  hi>  follies.  \\  hen  we  are  willing  to  leave  every  act  to  plead  for 
itself,  men  will  be  much  more  careful  about  their  acts. 


Evening  Times. 

The  Grant  anniversary  meeting,  held  at  Masonic  Temple  last 
evening,  was  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  assemblage 
ever  convened   in   Louisville.      As  the  eloquent  Dr.  Eaton  aptly 
said,  "It  was  such  a  meeting  as  could  not  have  been  held  to  honor 
any  given  statesman  before  the  war."      Divided  then  by  the  war- 
ring  passions   which   led   to    fratricidal   strife,    the    people   lacked 
that  sentiment  of   unit}'  which   now   pervades  the  entire  country, 
and  brings  once  discordant  elements  into  the  closest  accord.     The 
Republic  is  not  ungrateful.      It  has  recognized  to  the  fullest  extent 
its  obligations  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  last  evening,  in  a  Southern  city, 
the  cap-stone  was  laid  in  the  Arch  of  Triumph  which  commemo- 
rates his  greatest  achievements.      It  was  a  lesson  to  partisanship, 
a  chapter  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  be  read  by  those  who, 
for  mere  political  purposes,  would  fan  anew  and  keep  burning,  the 
fires  of  sectionalism  ;    it  was  a  sermon  and  an  invocation  for  peace, 
prosperity  and  National  happiness. 


Louisville  Post. 

The  Grant  Celebration. — The  celebration  of  Gen.  Grant's 
sixty-third  birthday,  yesterday,  may  be  regarded  the  country  over 
as  a  culmination  of  sympathy,  and  an  honest  expression  by  men 
of  all  parties,  of  their  esteem  for  a  great  man.  His  heroism,  under 
the  terrible  suffering  entailed  by  disease,  during  the  past  month, 
has  appealed  powerfully  to  the  better  natures  of  his  ancient  ene- 
mies, and  called  forth  fresh  testimony  of  the  affectionate  place  he 
holds  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

All  barriers  between  these  two  classes  have  been  broken  and 
removed,  and  the  entire  nation  has  joined  in  fraternal  tribute  to 
the  old  hero.  Nowhere  was  this  community  of  feeling  better  rep- 
resented than  at  the  meeting,  held  last  night,  in  Masonic  Temple. 
All  the  speakers  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  nobility  of  character 
and  native  modesty  of  the  man  whose  natal  anniversary  they  had 
met  to  celebrate,  and  no  one  failed  to  utter  the  heartiest  wishes 
for  his  restoration  to  health.  The  fact  of  his  indomitable  courage 
had  full  acknowledgment  in  the  open  admiration  of  men  who 
once  led  Confederate  legions  against  his  armies,  and  his  sublime 
generosity  toward  the  conquered  South,  at  Appomattox,  was 
recalled  as  an  exhibition  of  wisdom  and  magnanimity  that  did  honor 
to  human  nature,  and  established  him  forever  in  history  as  the  great- 
est product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  compensation  for  a 
season  of  neglect  and  suffering  such  messages  and  popular  tributes 
must  bring  to  his  closing  years  !  Never  was  man  so  honored  by  his 
countrymen;    never  was  a  people  more  honored  in  the  observance. 


Louisville  Commercial. 

Gen.  Grant's  Birthday. — The  splendid  meeting  at  the 
Masonic  Temple  Theatre  last  night,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Grant's  sixty- 
third  birthday,  was  a  very  remarkable  event,  when  we  consider  that 
the  generation  which  engaged  in  the  mighty  strife  of  civil  war  has 
not  yet  passed  away,  and  that  the  men  who  took  conspicuous 
part  in  the  meeting  were  those  who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  were 
separated  by  a  mortal  difference  of  opinion  and  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  on  an  hundred  battle-fields.  Time  is  the  great 
magician,  and  in  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  it  is  the  glory  of  American  civilization  to 
write  down  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Never  in  any 
land  were  the  people,  conquered  in  war,  so  quickly  rehabilitated, 


not  only  with  the  apparent  rights  of  citizenship,  but  with  the  real 
powers  and  full  privileges  of  fraternal  rights.  And  never  before 
in  the  lifetime  of  a  conquering  leader,  did  his  former  enemies  and 
his  constant  friends,  meet  to  engage  in  a  friendly  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  paying  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  professional  genius, 
civil  wisdom,  and  personal  unselfishness,  and  magnanimity  of  the 
man  who  had  led  half  the  speakers  to  deadly  warfare  against  the 
other  half. 

Those  whom  the  expediency  of  politics  have  led  into  a  hasty 
and  superficial  view  of  Gen.  Grant's  services  and  character,  can 
study  the  mere  surface  of  last  night's  meeting  with  profound 
results.  There  were  men  who  had  fought  against  him  in  battle 
and  had  fought  against  him  in  every  civil  contest  in  which  he  had 
been  a  leader ;  there  were  others  who  had  followed  him  in  both 
movements,  while  others  still  had  been  in  his  army  but  had 
opposed  him  in  political  contests ;  but  all  of  them  united  over  all 
these  differences  in  paying  the  warmest  possible  tribute  to  the 
glory  and  stainlessness  of  his  name  and  his  eminent  services  to  his 
country.  Such  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  opinion  could  not  have 
been  produced  if  the  charges  that  had  been  made  against  Grant 
as  a  General,  or  Grant  as  a  President,  were  true.  It  was  perhaps, 
necessary  to  his  quickly  taking  the  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  he  should  have  gone  through  the  varying  fortunes  of 
politics  since  the  war,  and  through  the  personal  trials  that  have 
beleaguered  him.  In  all  these  tests  he  did  not  lack  honest  oppo- 
nents nor  thoughtless  traducers,  but  the  moment  that  he  had 
fought  the  battles  through  and  was  out  of  politics,  and  out  of  the 
friction  of  business  life,  the  instinct  of  the  nation  leaped  to  the 
estimate  of  his  true  worth. 

The  reason  why  the  masses  of  people  respect  Gen.  Grant 
and  love  him  is,  that  with  so  many  of  the  faults  of  our  common 
human  nature,  and  so  many  mistakes  charged  upon  him,  it  stands 
to  his  highest  credit  that  he  never  profited  selfishly  by  any  of  his 
public  acts,  and  that  at  a  time  when  his  popularity  and  his  power 
were  dangerously  great,  he  was  modest,  unpretending  and  secure 
in  the  possession  of  a  perfectly  simple  patriotism.  The  addresses 
delivered  last  night  were  worthy  the  occasion,  and  we  regret  that 
we  can  not  publish  them  all  complete.  Those  who  spoke  were 
men  calculated  to  voice  the  real  sentiments  of  both  sides,  and  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  they  met  upon  a  common  ground  of 
opinion,  as  to  Gen.  Grant's  character,  suggests  a  higher  tribute  than 
all  of  them  could  utter. 
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